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| We give place in this number to the first part of an article on an inte- 
resting subject, which we insert as it has been put into our hands, without 
alteration. We could have wished that its tone had been more temperate 
towards the North American Review, than that which the author’s respect 
for the memory of Heckewelder, and the character of many eminent li- 
ving writers, has led him to assuine.] 


Art. XXVIIl.—Examination of an Article in the North Ame- 
rican Review, for January, 1826, respecting the Indians of 
America. 


W'tohtimoin neg k’tuwonganu mo wahtiawuun ka matta k’wohtamn w’toh anuwahettit: that 
is, A nation whose language thou knowest not, neither understandest what they say.—Jere- 


miah, v- 13. 
By Kass-T1-Ga-TOR-SKEE, or THe FEATHERED ARROW. 


Tue North American Review for January, 1826, has lately 
reached this city ; and I have read it, with that interest which 
I always feel, on looking into a work that has done so much 
honour to our country. My attention, however, has been most 
attracted by an elaborate article, of about seventy pages, upon 
the Indians of North America. The article purports to be a 
review of John D. Hunter’s Narrative, and Mr. Halkett’s His- 
torical Notes, sepoctins the Indians ; but it is, in fact, accord- 
ing to the license now allowed to reviewers, a general discussion 
of the subject of the North American Indians; in the course 
of which the author deals out, with a sufficient degree of confi- 
dence, his animadversions on Major Long’s Expeditions; Mr. 
Heckewelder’s Account of the Indians ; The Correspondence. 
of Mr. Du Ponceau with Mr. Heckewelder; and, the Errors of 
Philologists respecting the Indian languages. 

The higher the reputation of a Journal is, the more necessary 
it becomes that every thing in it, which is erroneous in point of 
fact, or unsound in principle, should be brought distinct 
under the notice of the public, and attentively examined. And, 
as I havea strong belief, that the article in question is, in some 
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particulars, liable to both those objections, | have thought it 
proper to ask the attention of the public to a brief considera- 
tion of it. Perhaps it may turn out, in the end, that it is not 
the reviewer, but myself, that is in an error: in which case I 
shall be allowed the same right with this respectable journal, to 
change my opinion, in regard to the merits of the works re- 
viewed, and the subjects brought under discussion. But, in any 
event, the public, | hope, will derive some benefit from hearing 
both sides. 

I dare not boast of so great familiarity with the Indians and 
their languages, as this reviewer would have us believe he pos- 
sesses: yet I have not been an inattentive observer of that re- 
markable race of men. I have had intercourse with natives 
of different tribes, and have seen many specimens of the “ red 
man,’ from the pure and uncontaminated nations of the West, 
to the mongrel and sluggish remnants of our Eastern frontier. 

I may remark here, that, in what I shall have occasion to say 
respecting any of the individuals whose names are drawn into 
this discussion, I shall avail myself only of the information 
which is to be found in their writings, and is accessible to every 
reader. Ihave not withheld my real name, through fear or any 
other motive which | should scorn, but the reviewer has with- 
held his name, according to usage ; and if mine were disclosed, 
we might not stand upon an equal footing: besides, the public, 
after hearing both of us, without the influence of names, will be 
the better enabled to decide with impartiality. I shall not, howe- 
ver, make use of this circumstance, in order to indulge myself 
ina style of animadversion, which, if necessary, I should not use 
openly. I have no unjust partialities nor unworthy prejudices 
to gratify, either in respect to this reviewer or the different per- 
sons who are the subjects of his criticisms. 

The article is, as the editor of the National Gazette has 
justly observed, in his paper of the 25th of January, “ the most 
ambitious in the number, and likely to attract more general 
notice than any thing of the kind which has been published of 
late ycars, in this country.”? He adds, that the writer displays 
ability and information ; but evidently he would wish the reader 
to suppose, that no one ever possessed so much knowledge of 
the subject as himself, and that more valuable communications 
are to be expected from him, than could be furnished from any 
other source. 

It is, indeed, written with some ability, but with more spirit 
and boldness; both which qualities, upon that sort of perusal 
which we generally give to a review or a newspaper, are apt to 
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pass off as proofs of higher talent than they really indicate ; but 
they are qualities that are very necessary to produce the effect 
which this performance generally does ; that is, to keep up the 
reader’s attention. Some persons have given it higher praise, 
and have pronounced it to be very able, satisfactory, and even 
elegant. This is nothing more than we ought to expect: for, 
when an author even of common talents, and ordinary skill in 
writing, undertakes to discuss a subject, with which not one in 
a thousand of his readers has the slightest acquaintance, and 
therefore dares not question his statements of facts, or deny 
his inferences, it is natural that great deference should be paid 
to him. In regard to the merit of the article as a piece of com- 
position, | cheerfully admit that it has a sprinkling of literature ; 
but nothing more of it than is displayed by many an essayist 
and authorling in our newspapers, and which may be gathered 
without any other labour than a lounging perusal of the reviews 
and other journals of the day. 1 am aware, however, that an 
article of a periodical work is presumed to be written on the 
spur of the occasion, and without opportunity for polishing it ; 
and therefore, is not to be tried in ordinary cases by those se- 
vere rules of taste which are to be applied to more studied per- 
formances. Nor should I have made a single remark upon 
this point in the present instance, but for the praise which some 
have bestowed upon this review, without a just discrimination 
of its real merits. 

There is a current rumour that the article was written bya 
gentleman high in office in the western country, who has been 
conversant with the Indian tribes in that quarter. But there 
are some circumstances which cast a shade of doubt upon the 
truth of that rumour; for the gentleman alluded to has been 
supposed to possess a more extensive acquaintance with general 
literature, as well as the Indian languages, than this writer will 
be found to have. One thing, however, is clear, that it must 
have been written by a person who has been somewhat secluded 
from literary society ; for the author appears to have a very 
limited knowledge of the modern languages, and to have quite 
indistinct conceptions in respect to some of the questions which 
are under discussion, among the philologists of the present day. 
The former of these deficiencies has led him to be perpetually 
carping at Mr. Heckewelder, for saying, under a German ortho- 
graphy, precisely the same things of the Indian languages, which 
he himself does under his more clumsy and variable English 
one ; while his want of exact information on the other point, 
has been the means of his falling into mistakes, which will ma- 
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terially impair the value of his performance, in the eyes of scho- 
lars, both at home and abroad. 

The whole tone of this laboured article indicates its origin 
to have been on our Indian frontier, where daily intercourse 
with depraved remnants of the “red men,” and the no less 
depraved clans of whites, inevitably hardens the natural sensi- 
bility of the most generous mind, and begets an indifference to 
the rights of the one people, and the wrongs of the other; 
while the very position of the white man, who is thus circum- 
stanced, as naturally leads him to take part with those of his 
own colour, as that of the Indian leads him to espouse the cause 
of his own red brethren. 

That the author of the review partakes of this common infir- 
mity of our nature, is evident from the whole tenor of his re- 
marks. It is true, that he apparently endeavours, at times, to 
keep his feelings in check ; but they will occasionally burst 
out. As, for instance, at p. 94, where the following language 
escapes him—‘“ Hunter elevates the Indian character far above 
its true standard, and he depresses that of the frontier settlers 
as far below it. He whines about the purchase of /and, and 
the introduction of whiskey, as though these were not among 
the least of the evils to which the calamities of the Indians are 
attributable!”” So powerfully, indeed, do these frontier feel- 
ings operate upon the temper of the author, that he transfers 
his dislike of the Indian race to the very languages which their 
beneficent Creator has given them; as, at p. 77, where, after 
decrying the structure and poverty of the Indian dialects, he 
gives some examples of long compounded words from Mr. 
Heckewelder, and then adds, in a smart, but somewhat spiteful 
manner—“ Pronounce these who can. We eschew the task,”’ 
&c. Like the London Cockney, who, with self-complacency, 
sneers at “ Mounseer Parley Voo,” and thanks God that he 
does not jabber your French gibberish, not he. 

Such feelings may become the ignorant and narrow-minded 
cockney, or the uninformed and prejudiced frontier-man ; and ~ 
they may be admissible into the mess-room, after dinner, to 
enitballich a story, and put a brother soldier into good humour 


_over a glass of pricked camp claret; but beyond this they will 


hardly be received in the present state of society. 

But, says our reviewer, Hunter “ whines” about the pur- 
chase of Indian lands by the white people. And what honest 
man does not, who knows the abominable frauds, the murders, 
and other nameless atrocities, which have been so often con- 
nected with those purchases? Far be it from me to insinuate, 
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that this writer himself has any improper motives, much less 
that he has any interested views in relation to Indian lands. 
Without having any personal knowledge of him, I am bound to 
make every presumption in his favour, which the nature of the 
case will permit. But if he lives near our Indian frontier, he 
breathes the atmosphere of a certain description of men, who 
have their gloating eyes as steadily fixed upon Indian lands as 
the vulture’s upon his prey ; he must, too, have friends and 
acquaintance, whose perverted sentiments and importunate cu- 
pidity, will drive him into opinions which his own unbiassed 
judgment might revolt at ; he must be surrounded by men who 
hate every thing that is Indian, and unless he is something 
more than human, he must hate with them. 

Shall I be told, that this is mere imagination? I ask, then, 
how is it that the different states of the union, from the first set- 
tlement of the colonies, have been continually making severe 
laws against trading with the Indians, and against supplying 
them with spirituous liquors? How happens it, that more than 
a century ago, our oldest colony, Virginia, declared by law, 
that all bargains and sales that should be made with them 
* should be void,” and “that if any presume to purchase or 
obtain any deed, lease, &c. and shall occupy and tend any of. 
the said lands, (other than their own nation or posterity,) shall 
forfeit and pay ten shillings, current money, for every acre so 
purchased, leased, or occupied,’’? &c.? How is it, again, that 
this same colony also declared by law, that “no person shall 
sell, or offer to sale, any rum or brandy to any Indian, upon 
forfeit of ten shillings, current money, for every quart of rum 
or brandy sold,” &c.?* But, to pass over the colonial legisla- 
tion, which is of the same tenor from Georgia to Maine, how 
has it happened, I ask, that the general government, from the 
time of President Washington to the present day, has likewise 
found it necessary to legislate upon this subject? Why did 
congress impose a fine of a thousand doilars, and imprisonment 
not exceeding twelve months, for making settlements on Indian 
lands, or surveying or designating boundaries? and why was 
authority given to the president to employ the military force 
to expel such offenders? Why do the !aws of the union say, 
that no person shall be allowed to reside at Indian towns, or 
hunting camps, as a trader, without license ; and that such per- 
sons shall give heavy bonds to observe the regulations of trade 
established by the government? Why do the same laws en- 
act, that no purchase or grant of lands from the Indians shall 
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be valid, unless made by treaty, and impose heavy fines for 
their violation? Why, again, did congress find it necessary to 
give express authority to the president to restrain or prevent 
the vending or distributing of sprrituous liquors among the In- 
dians? Are these rigorous laws made for mere imaginary Ca- 
ses? We commonly find, on the contrary, that laws are first 
suggested by the existence of the crime or offence. Is this 
' whining”? about the purchases of Indian lands, and the intro- 
duction of ardent spirits among the unfortunate possessors of 
them? No; itis the paternal and just, though I fear ineffec- 
tual, care of acommon government, to protect the helpless race 
of aboriginals against the frauds and superior cunning of a de- 
scription of white men, who have the audacity, in the midst of 
a Christian community, to assert “ that an Indian has no more 
soul than a buffalo,” and that “to kill either is the same 
thing ;”? men, who prophesy that the Indians never can be ci- 
vilized or christianized, and in order to make their own pro- 
phecies true, prevent every benevolent attempt to enlighten 
them; men, who flinch at no stratagem or fraud that will rid 
them of the Christian teachers sent among the natives; and 
who, in some instances, have offered liquor to any Indian that 
would kill them; men, who have themselves caused most of 
our difficulties with the Indians, by bribing the interpreters, as 
the Indians allege, especial/y when purchases of land were about 
being made from them, and by every other artifice which the 
craft and cupidity of the unprincipled always know how to 
employ.* But I forbearany further reflections upon this por- 
tion of the reviewer’s observations. 

The narrative of Hunter, who thus “whines” about Indian 
lands, gives occasion to our author to vent his indignation up- 
on the English Quarterly Reviewers, for giving any credit to 
that work ; and he goes on ina tone which would have lost 
nothing of its force by being a little more dignitied, to account 
for the conduct of those reviewers in speaking so favourably as 
they did of that publication. 1 trust I am as sensible as any 
American ought to be, to the unjustifiable remarks made upon 
my country by certain writers in that journal. But I would 
do justice to—our enemies, | was about to say, under the in- 
fluence of this author’s animating appeal to my American feel- 
ings—no, I rejoice, as a friend of humanity, as a lover of my 
own country, that we cannot any longer call Englishmen our 
enemies, but that they are, as our Declaration of Independence 
commands us to call them, “in peace, friends.” 1 would, 








* Heckewelder’s Narrative, p. x. 23, 96, &c. 
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then, I say, do justice to our English friends, even if they have 
not always done justice to us. 

Now it happens to be the fact, that Hunter’s book was gene- 
nerally received, even in our own country, as an authentic work.. 
The North American Review itself, so late as October, 1824, 
did not venture to pronounce it to be a fabrication, but spoke 
of it in the following safe and cautious terms ; that it was refer- 
red to by Mr. buchanan, in his Sketches, “ with more respect, 
we imagine, than it deserves as a well authenticated perform- 
ance.” Yes, if it had not been for the decided opinion of our 
learned and distinguished fellow-citizen, Mr. Du Ponceau, to the 
contrary, (which has been lately published at Washington, by 
Mr. Sampson, but was not very generally known before,) I have 
no doubt that Hunter’s book would have been considered as in 
the main authentic till this time, by every body who should not 
have happened to meet with the present review. 

Besides, | “ happen to know,” if | may use an expression of 
the Quarterly Reviewers, (upon which this critic has rung the 
changes often enough to glut the rabid appetite of an Indian for 
revenge,—) I say, I happen to know, from the best sources, that 
this same John Dunit Boake carried out to England letters of 
recommendation of the highest authority, from the United 
States, to Mr. Rush, our ambassador in that country, and by this 
means was introduced to people of distinction there. Now, 
when I “happen to know” such things as these, it does not at 
all excite any surprise, much less my gall, that the Quarterly 
Reviewers should have given credence to this man. On the 
contrary, it would have astonished every body, if Hunter and 
his work had not been favourably receivedin England. Suppose, 
for one moment, that the Quarterly Reviewers, instead of com- 
mending his book, had attacked it with their powerful weapons, 
and had pronounced it to be a fabrication, while Hunter was 
travelling in England with his American letters of recommen- 
dation in his pocket. How would he at once have confounded 
his critics, and blasted the reputation of their journal, by the sim- 
ple production of his 4merican credentials. 

Let us imagine, that some George Psalmanazar of the present 
day, had arrived in this country from England, with the fictitious 
history of his island of Formosa, and its fabricated dialect; that 
he had brought with him recommendations frem Englishmen of 
distinction, to the British ambassador in the United States ; that 
he had thus been introduced into the first circles of our society ; 
and then that his work should have fallen under the notice of 
our North American Review. Would it have been thought at 
all extraordinary. if under such circumstances that journal bad 
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followed the public opinion, and spoken favourably of the author 
and his work ? 

If, then, the credit given by the Quarterly Review, at the dis- 
tance of three thousand miles from the scenes of Hunter’s life, 
is evidence of an unpardonable credulity, and even of malignity 
towards this country, which deserve the taunts and sarcasms of 
_ this writer, what terms of reproach could he find in the whole 
compass of his mother tongue, sufficient to characterize the stu- 
pid cullibility of his own countrymen, who gave the same credit 
to the publication here, and whose letters of recommendation 
gave currency to Hunter among the friends and patrons of that 
very journal ? 

Among the various topics discussed by this Reviewer, nothing 
has occasioned more surprise than his remarks upon Major 

’s Expeditions. The public has received these as works 
published under the sanction of our government, and containing 
the most authentic information. This reviewer, indeed, allows 
that they contain “ much valuable matter,”’ and that the gentle- 
men associated in those expeditions, manifest “a laudable anxie- 
ty”? to procure “every fact which could aid them or their 
readers in forming just conclusions on the various topics dis- 
cussed.” p. 61. But he immediately proceeds to destroy the 
whole value of their “ valuable matter” by asserting, that the 
sources of information on which they relied, were entitled to 
little or no credit. ‘The task,” says he, “‘ would be ungrateful 
in itself, and peculiarly disagreeable to us, to point out the nu- 
merous errors of fact and opinion into which they have been led;°” 
and he expressed, in a very significant manner, a hope that in 
any future expedition those gentlemen will carry with them “ at 
least a moderate portion of scepticism.” p.64. “ Itis not every 
man,” he adds, in asarcastic manner, which Major Long and his 
associates, as well as the public, will understand, “it is not every 
man who has lost sight of the flag-staff of an interior post, or who 
has seen a buffalo or a muskrat, that can add any thing valua- 
ble to the immense stock of materials which has been accumu- 
lating for more than three centuries.” p. 61. 

The inconsistency of these sweeping remarks with other parts 
of the review, has been very properly noticed by the editor of 
the- National Gazette ; and in the judgment of every candid 
man, it would have been more useful to the public, and more 
just to Major Long and his companions, to have pointed out 
their “‘ numerous errors of fact and opinion,” than to have thus 
praised and censured them in the gross, and left the reader to 
grope his way, as well as he could, through this wilderness of 
promiscuous error and truth. And why it should be “ pecu- 
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liarly disagreeable” to this reviewer to have done it, | cannot 
discern. ‘That the omission does not proceed from any “ pecu- 
liar” friendship to Major Long and his associates, is very Clear. 

The next subjects of this writer’s animadversions, are the 
Reverend Mr. Heckewelder’s Historical Account of the Indians, 
and the Correspondence between him and Mr. Du Ponceau re- 
lative to the Indian languages. 

It has given pain to every liberal mind, that this reviewer 
should have indulged himself in remarks calculated to make 
the impression which this part of his article has done ; for, not- 
withstanding some formal expressions of general civility and 
commendation, his observations upon several particulars dis- 
cussed by those writers, if the reader gives any credit to what 
he states, cannot fail to diminish the weight of their authority, 
and lessen the respect now entertained, and justly | believe, for 
their publications. Every man who happens not to know their 
real merit from any other sources than this review, will inevita- 
bly conclude, that Mr. Heckewelder was an extremely weak 
and credulous man, and therefore not to be relied upon in his 
statements, either respecting the Indian character, or even the 
Indian languages, though he was conversant with both for about 
forty years; and,that Mr. Du Ponceau, though possessed of much 
learning, was an “ecstatic philologist,”? bent on making beau- 
tiful, but shadowy theories, and destitute of sober judgment 
enough to keep his imagination under restraint, or to entitle 
his opinions to our confidence. 

Remarks of this tendency, however adroitly or gracefully ar- 
rayed in a thin veil of general praise, even if justifiable in any 
case, on the part of a reviewer, who is supposed to be an im- 
partial judge, are not often to be thus resorted to; but when, as 
in the present case, they are unsupported by facts, I hardly dare 
characterize them in the terms they deserve. 

I may observe here, by the way, that I have been mych sur- 
prised to meet with them at all in the pages of the same journal, 
which only a short time since, spoke of this very work of Mr. 
Heckewelder’s, in the following strong language: “that it 
abounded in facts and anecdotes, calculated not merely to en- 
tertain the reader, but to lay open, in the most authentic and 
satisfactory manner, the character and condition” of the In- 
dians ; and that “ from the extensive philosophical views of 
Mr. Du Ponceau, and the thorough practical knowledge of 
Mr, Heckewelder, the learned have now a rare opportunity of 
knowing accurately ihe real character of the Indian dialects of 
this country.”’* In a subsequent number of this journal, also, 
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we are told that “ this venerable writer (Heckewelder) spoke 
from a long experience, and there is every reason to confide in 
his representations.””* ; 

At the time when this high character was given of the works 
in question, | thought they must be worthy of a place in one’s 
library, and accordingly bought them. But judge of my sur- 
prise, when I read in the present number of the same journal, 
that notwithstanding Mr. Heckewelder’s book does contain 
“ valuable information,” and though it was written with honest 
intentions, yet “* perhaps no work that has appeared for half a cen- 
tury has produced more erroneous impressions on this subject.”’{ 

ya the observations I have here made upon these conflicting 
judgments pronounced on Mr. Heckewelder’s book, I speak of 
what is contained in the text of the late number of the North 
American. lam aware, that at the close of the strictures on 
Mr. Du Ponceau and Mr. Heckewelder, after the reader’s feel- 
ings have been excited, by the warm and rapid current. of the 
iext, toa tolerable degree of dissatisfaction with those writers 
for “ inflicting”? upon the public an octavo volume of missiona- 
ry credulity, and philological ecstacies, he all at once encoun- 
ters a strange note, (strongly commending the former of them 
in conjunction with Mr. Pickering,) which seems to have drifted 
as much out of its latitude, as an island of polar ice, when it 
reaches the heated regions of the equator. Whether this note 
was written by the author of the article, or by the editor of the 
North American, does not appear. But, as it has no distin- 
guishing signature, it is to be presumed to come from the for- 
mer ; and then the question naturally arises, why this portion 
of the author’s remarks were thrust into a note, (where they 
would be overlooked by many readers,) instead of making a 
part of the text. If, too, this note had been added to give the 
public the sentiments of the respectable editor, who, I believe, 
would not intentionally give currency to undeserved animad- 
versions on Mr. Heckewelder, or Mr. Du Ponceau, he would 
not have inserted a note, but would, in the exercise of his edi- 
torial discretion, have modified the text of the article itself, in 
such a manner, as to prevent injustice being done to those gen- 
tlemen, and to avoid an apparent disagreement between diffe- 
rent parts of the journal. 

Whether the North American, or any other literary journal, 
is to be considered as a mere repository of essays on both sides 
of a question, or whether it is pledged to support that side only, 
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which the editors believe to be right, 1 do not pretend to decide. 
But if, like an individual, a journal may, for good reasons, 
change its views, and, of course, at one time condemn what at 
another time it approves, then we must presume, that, of two 
conflicting opinions, the /atest is that which the conductors of 
the work hold to be the soundest. If this rule is to be applied 
in the present instance, the editor has been unfortunate ; for it 
is evident that in certain points his correspondent, who furnish- 
ed this article, has misled him. 

I am one of those who have lived long enough in the world 
not to place reliance upon a writer’s assertions, just in propor- 
tion as he is dogmatical and confident. On the contrary, the 
least indication of those qualities invariably, as by a natural in- 
stinct, puts me on my guard, and makes me look on all sides, to 
see that Iam not in hazard of being deceived. AndI must 
frankly say, that this article of the North American, with all its 
real merit, which [am as ready as any man to acknowledge, 
does display so much of that undoubting manner, which in its 
greatest excess, is denominated charlatanism, that it imme- 
diately excited my suspicions ; and these suspicions, | am sorry 
to add, were not atall diminished upon a more deliberate peru- 
sal of it. 

The reviewer in the outset admits, that Mr. Heckewelder’s 
‘entire life was passed among the Delawares ;’”’ but he seems to 
place little reliance upon his opinions, because “ he thought and 
reasoned like an Indian, and a Delaware ;” and “in all the 
contests between the whites and their neighbours, he adopted 
the train of feeling of the latter.”” Now, it is true, that the cir- 
cumstance of his passing his “ entire life”? with one tribe of In- 
dians might give him a strong partiality for that tribe, and lead 
him to give credit to their tales and traditions, respecting their 
own prowess, rather than to those of other tribes, especially 
hostile ones ; just as we white men should naturally place more 
reliance upon any statements relative to our “ red brethren,”’ 
however erroneous or unjust, from a white reviewer, than we 
should upon the declarations and opinions of an Indian, however 
just and well authenticated they might be. Yet it must be ad- 
mitted, that constant familiarity with any one tribe of Indians, 
could not but qualify Mr. Heckewelder in an eminent degree, 
to describe the Indian character, manners and customs, which 
have many resemblances in every tribe ; and, above all, to give 
accurate information in respect to the /anguage of that particu- 
Jar nation with which he was thus domesticated. But, strange 
as it may seem, our reviewer has discovered at this late day, 
that Mr. Heckewelder was a mere novice and blunderer, even 
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in the language of the Delawares, a tribe with which he spent 
his “ entire life.”” Now, to my poor understanding, this is quite 
as absurd as it would be to maintain, that Mr. Du Ponceau, 
who has lived about as many years among his adopted Ameri- 
can brethren, as Mr. Heckewelder did among the aboriginals, 
can have but a very imperfect knowledge of our English lan- 
guage; and I must be allowed to say, that a Frenchman, who 
had passed but a short time among us, would have quite as good 
a right to contradict Mr. Du Ponceau in a plain matter of fact, 
such as the received meaning ofan English word, as this reviewer 
has (if I may judge from his little knowledge of the Delaware 
language) to question Mr. Heckewelder’s correctness in regard 
to the acceptation of words in that Indian dialect. 

The reviewer begins his attack on Mr. Heckewelder’s know- 
ledge of Indian languages, by a criticism on his orthography 
and on his explanation of the Indian name of the Delaware 
tribe, which Mr. H., following the example of Mr. Zeisberger, 
and other German missionaries, write thus, Lenns Lenape. Now 
it is evident, that this writer has never read Mr. H’s. work as 
he ought; for if he had, he surely would not have been so des- 
titute of candour, as to omit all mention of what that respecta- 
ble author says on'this very subject of writing the Indian lan- 
guages. “ There being,’’ says he, “ so many words in the lan- 
guage of the Lenape and their kindred tribes, the sound of which 
cannot well be represented according to the English pronun- 
ciation, I have in general adopted for them the German mode of 
spelling.”** Nor would the reviewer, if he had been acquaint- 
ed with the modern languages, and their orthography, have ha- 
zarded this very extraordinary remark, that “ the unsettled or- 
thograpby adopted in this work, (Mr. H’s.) conveys to the 
reader very imperfect notions of the sounds of the words ?”’ p.77. 
Now, of all the modes of writing the Delaware language, the 
German happens to be the most settled! Every man who has 
the least acquaintance with the alphabets of the modern !an- 
guages of Europe, will, on this point, agree with Mr. Du Pon- 
ceau, who justly observes, that the German mode is more per- 
fect than either the French or English ; and “a better idea of 
the sounds of the Indian languages, is given by means of the 
German alphabet than of any other.’’t 

In connexion with these objections to the mode of writing 
the name of the Delaware nation, this critic RI himself in 
animadversions upon the signification of the name Lenni Lenape, 
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as given by Mr. Heckewelder. These are equally superficial 
and equally undeserved with his strictures upon the ortho- 
graphy ; and, if he had read Mr. H’s. work as a reviewer ought, 
before he attempted to criticise it, he would not have ventured 
to make them. 

He represents Mr. H’s. explanation of this term in such a 
manner, that the reader would suppose that author to-have 
given no other meaning of it than “ original ;” he then adds, 
with the air of one that cannot be mistaken, ‘* Lenee is undoubt- 
edly used by the Delawares, in a restricted sense, to signify 
man. But its more general meaning is male. Our word or- 
ginal conveys an improper idea of the Delaware word Lenape. 
Its true meaning is common; and it is applied to such objects 
either of nature, or of art, as are of common occurrence. ‘Thus, 
aughkweeyun is cloth, and lenee aughkweeyun is common cloth, 
such as the Indians ordinarily use. Piyaughkeekun is a gun, 
and lenee piyaughkeekun is a fusil, or common gun, as contra- 
distinguished from a rifle.”’ p. 68. 

It might be uncandid to suppose, that this critic derived any 
part of his own information from the very source which he seems 
to hold in so little respect; yet he illustrates his remarks by 
one of the examples in Mr. H’s. work. But, acquitting him of 
this petty artifice of superficial reviewers, what will be the read- 
er’s surprise to find, that Mr. Heckewelder does, in fact, giveas one 
signification of the word Jenni, the very same English word with 
this critic, that is, common ; but he gives besides, as his superior - 
knowledge of the language enabled him to do, various other 
meanings ; just as single words in English have different senses. 
The reader shall have, as 1 know he will wish in this case, Mr. 
Heckewelder’s own words: “I agree with you,” says he to Mr. 
Du Ponceau, “ that lenni, lenno, wlenoh, illenou, illinois, appeat 
to have all the same derivation, and to be connected with the 
idea of man, nation, or people. Lenno, in the Delaware lan- 
guage, signifies man, and so does Lenape, in a more extended 
sense. Jn the name of the Lenni Lenape, it signifies people ; but 
the word /enni, which precedes it, has a different signification, 
and means original, and sometimes common, (the very meaning 
so formally stated by this reviewer!) plain, pure, unmixed.— 
Under this general description the Indians comprehend all that 
they believe to have been first created in the origin of things. 
To all such things they prefix the word /enni ; as, for instance, 
when they speak of high lands, they say lenni hacki, (original 
lands ;) but they do not apply the same epithet to dow lands, 
which being generally formed by the overflowing, or washing of 
rivers, cannot therefore be called original. ‘Trees, which grow 
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on high Jands are called lenni hittuck, original trees. They 
also say /enni m’bi, pure water; leneyachkhican, a fowling piece, 
as distinguished from a rifle, because it was the first fire arm 
they ever saw ; a rifle they call tetupalachgat. The say, lena- 
chsinnall, common stones, because stones are found every 
where; lenachpoan, common bread ; lenachgook, a common 
snake, such as are seen every where, (from achgook, a snake ;) 
lenchum, the original, common dog, not of the species brought in- 
to the country by the white people.”* Besides, Mr. Hecke- 
welder, in giving his explanation of the Delaware name, says, it 
signifies not merely original people, but unchanged, unmizxed.{ 

From these extracts it will abundantly appear, how limited 
this reviewer's knowledge of the Delaware language is, in com- 
parison with that of this venerable writer; and also, how little 
real difference there is between them on many points, when 
Mr. Heckewelder’s opinions are candidly examined, by reading 
his work, and taking all his remarks together, instead of hastily 
catching at detached passages, and carping at opinions which 
the author never entertained. 

This language may be thought strong by some of my readers ; 
but it is mildness itself, in comparison with that of the reviewer, 
in speaking of Mr. Heckewelder ; for he asserts of that venera- 
ble man, that one of his examples of the Delaware idiom, “ has 
been evidently formed to meet the case /’? He most charitably 
observes, however, that Mr. H. had not thus answered Mr. Du 
Ponceau’s inquiries “ with the slightest disposition to misrepre- 
sent ;”” but, what will the reader guess? “ becuuse the subject 
was not very familiar to him, and because slight analogies are 
easily traced between languages the most remote in their prin- 
ciples.”” p. 76. In another place he observes, in the same 
strain—* such is the spirit of accommodation, in which exam- 
ples are furnished !”’ As if this veteran missionary, who was 
probably acquainted with the Delaware language before this re- 
viewer was born, could be so grossly ignorant, as not to under- 
stand his examples himself, and so weak as to permit the pub- 
lishing of his silly fabrications, when detection was inevitable! 

Yet says our author, “ we esteemed the man when living, and 
we cherish his memory now he is dead !”? If our author was as 
felicitous in the mode. of testifying his esteem for Mr. Hecke- 
welder while living, as he is in cherishing his memory now he 
is dead, that revered servant of the gospel must have possessed 
a rare treasure in this friend of his. As my best wish, I shall 
only desire that the-reviewer himself may, in due time, find a 
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biographer, who will have taken the same effectual method of 
testifying his esteem for the man while living, and of “ cherish- 
ing his memory when he is dead.” 

I now proceed to notice some of this critic’s notions of philo- 
logy in relation to the Indian languages. It is evident, upon 
the first opening of his book, that his acquaintance with general 
philology is extremely limited ; and this by the way, detracts 
much from the value of all that occasional praise he bestows 
upon Mr. Du Ponceau in general terms, that he “ displays much 
philological acuteness, and an entire knowledge of the principles 
of universal grammar.’? Now I have an entire belief that Mr. 
Du Ponceau deserves all this praise, because he has given proofs 
of his knowledge to the public ; but | do not believe it one whit 
the more for this critic’s aflirming it, because I can perceive 
that the critic himself does not know enough of this subject to 
entitle his opinion to much consideration. If I could believe, 
that this reviewer had ever belonged to the honourable band of 
American soldiers, | should be almost inclined to say, ifhe would 
pardon the liberty, that his undertaking to set Mr. Du Ponceau 
right in questions of philology, reminded me of the anecdote of 
his brother soldier of antiquity, Hannibal, to whom a modest 
prefessor of that day undertook to read lectures on the art of 
war. Mr. Du Ponceau, I have no doubt, will feel as much obli- 
ged to our author, as Hannibal did to the professor, 

He remarks, at p. 82, with no little formality, and with his 
usual air of confidence—* Here it may not be uninteresting to 
correct an error into which many of our philologists have fallen, 
that the verb to be, Sum, is not found im any of our Indian Jan- 
guages. Inthe Miami it is in constant use, and there can be 
no mistake in its application.” 

This is certainly a bold and fearless discharge of his duty, as 
a public writer, in respect to that portion of readers, who are 
obliged to content themselves with taking upon trust whatever 
a reviewer asserts, whether he knows any thing of his subject or 
not. Butas to the philologists in our country, who may chance 
to read this critique, | very much fear they will feel less grateful 
to our author than he may think they ought. If] am not greatly 
deceived, some of them will make bold to say to him, on cer- 
tain points at least, and perhaps in an expressive dialect, which 
he of course will understand—N’gonni poghkitash metuk nihin- 
wanchi k’skisukkwut, nit pish pahki kinawmun pepisse k’pogh- 
kitamunat kimat w’skisukkwut ; that is, in plain English, which 
I add not for the benefit of this reviewer, but of readers in gene- 
ral—‘ First cast out the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the mote that is in thy brother’s 
eve.” But to return to this verb sw. 
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On this it should be observed, in the first place, that the com- 
mon opinion of philologists is, that the substantive verb is ge- 
nerally, not universally, wanting in the Indian languages. This 
I still believe to be the case; nor is my belief at all shaken by 
the opinions of this reviewer, nor by the examples he adduces to 
the contrary, which, through a want of precise idea of that 
verb, he mistakenly considers as supporting his position. 

My reasons for still believing that the want of the substantive 
verb is a general characteristic of the Indian languages, are, that 
there is an irresist:vie weight of authority in support of that 
opinion ; and the examples to the contrary, adduced by this re- 
viewer, are too few in number, and of too equivocal a charac- 
ter, to be made the basis of any general conclusion. Besides, 
in regard to the examples he does give, I cannot but distrust the 
accuracy of his discrimination ; though I dare say, that he ho- 
nestly believes himself to be well founded in his opinion upon 
this point ; and I certainly will not affirm, as he does of Mr. 
Heckewelder’s examples, that they are “ evidently formed to 
meet the case,” or from “a spirit of accommodation.” 

As to the weight of authority, it is familiar to many readers, 
that almost two hundred years ago, the venerable apostle Eliot, 
as our brethren of Massachusetts style him, was forcibly struck 
with this deficiency in the dialect of the Massachusetts Indians, 
which every body knows to have been a language of the Dela- 
ware stock. ‘This is distinctly noticed by him as constituting a 
marked difference between the Indian and the European lan- 
guages. His observations on it will be found in his Indian Gram- 
mar, which was originally published in the year 1666, and has 
been lately re-printed in the invaluable work, the Massachusetts 
Historical Collections ; a publication replete with the most pre- 
cious materials for American history, but which is not so often 
to be met with in our libraries in this city as it ought to be.—- 
Those readers, however, who take an interest in the history of 
our own country, and who may not have seen it, will, Iam sure, 
thank me, for having particularly called their attention toa 
work, by which our brethren of Massachusetts have secured to 
themselves the gratitude of the latest posterity. 

The venerable Eliot says on the point in question—* We 
have-no complete distinct word for the Verb Substantive, as 
other iearned languages and our English tongue have.”* Now 
when the reader recoiiects, that Eliot was an educated man. 
and that he translated the whole Bible and Testament, in do- 
ing which he had constant occasion for the use of the verb to be, 
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it is truly extraordinary that he should not have been able to 
find it, if it really existed in the language. Here there can be no 
ground for supposing any “ philological ecstacy,” any oversight, 
or any misapprehension, or want of ability and opportunity to 
detect this lurking part of speech. The reader will here, by 
the way, keep in mind, that this Massachuseits language was a 
dialect of the Delaware, and will apply that fact presently when 
I come to consider that stock. If the reader is curious to exa- 
mine this question for himself, instead of taking my word for it, 
{ would refer him to Eliot’s Indian Grammar, and to the co- 
pious Notes and Observations upon the Grammar, by Mr. Du 
Ponceau, and Mr. Pickering, “ philologists,”” says the Note 
above alluded to, “ of whom the country may be justly proud,” 
and who have brought into one view all the principal facts and 
opinions relative tv this question, but which are too extensive to 
be introduced in this place. By these remarks, however, I 
would not be understood as meaning to defend every opinion 
which those writers have advanced on the subject of the Indian 
languages ; but, whatever doubts | may entertain as to some of 
their views, I have no hesitation in maintaining, that, wherever 
this reviewer has impugned their opinions, they are as clearly 
in the right as he is in the wrong. 

Again, in addition to this decided opinion of Eliot, we have 
more recently that of Dr. Edwards, a well known scholar and a 
missionary among the Mohegans, whose language, like that of 
the Massachusetts Indians, is also a dialect of the Delaware stock. 
He says, that the Mohegans “have no verb substantive in all the 
language ;” and he adds, that this circumstance “ accounts for 
their not using that verb when they speak English: they say, J 
man, I sick, &c.”’ Now, in order that the reader may properly 
estimate the weight of Dr. Edwards’ authority in this case, he 
should know, as that distinguished man informs us himself in 
the Preface to his Observations, that he went among those In- 
dians when he was but six years old—that, out of his father’s 
house, he seldom heard any language spoken beside the Indian ; 
that the language became more familiar to him than his mother 
tongue ; that even all his thoughts ran in Indian ; and, that he 
acquired the pronunciation “ perfectly,” as the Indians them- 
selves acknowledged, which they said “ had never been acquir- 
ed before by any Anglo-American.””* 

Once more—In the Chippeway, or Chippewa, which is also a 
dialect of the same family, we have the authority of the Rev. 
Mr. Dencke, the German missionary in Upper Canada, who is 
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well acquainted with that language, and who says in the strong- 
est terms—‘ I have never known the verb Zo be to exist either 
in the Delaware or Chippeway language, and I can find nothing 
in those idioms that expresses it literally.’”* 

And, finally, in respect to the Delaware, or Lenapé itself, if 
that is to be considered the head of the family of languages, we 
have the authority of Mr. Heckewelder and Mr. Zeisberger, both 
of whom were missionaries during their whole lives, and who 
“ sought many years in vain for this substantive verb.”” During 
these inquiries, says Mr. Heckewelder, “‘ we had the best chapel 
interpreters, | may say orators, some of whom were not ata 
loss to interpret critically almost all scripture passages and ex- 
pressions ; yet with regard to the one in question, they never 
came up to the meaning, but made use of the best substitute 
they could. I cannot find a single instance in the language, in 
which the verb / am is used by itself, that is to say, uncombined 
with the idea of the act about to be done.”’{ 

Notwithstanding the self-complacency, therefore, with which 
this reviewer “corrects” the philologists on this point, there 
can no longer remain a doubt, that they are in the right, and he 


himself is in the wrong. 
(To be concluded in the next number.) 


Art. XXIX.—Report of the Committee, to whom was referred so 
much of the President’s Message, at the opening of the present 
Congress, as relates to the erection of an Observatory. 


Tue want of a National Observatory has long been felt by all 
persons capable of understanding the subject, as a reproach 
upon our country in the eyes of foreign nations, and of our age 
in the estimation of posterity. It was, therefore, with the high- 
est feelings of gratification that we hailed that part of the Pre- 
sident’s message which pointed the attention of Congress to 
this important subject. We have also waited with the utmost 
impatience for the receipt of the report of the committee to 
whom the matter was referred, in the hopes that we might have 
grounded upon it a popular illustration of the principles on 
which such an establishment should be founded, drawing, in the 
wonted manner of reviewers, our arguments and illustrations 
from the report itself. In the whole course of our critical 
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career, we do not recollect having met with so severe a dis- 
appointment as has attended the perusal of the report; for 
there is no passage in the several papers that accompany it 
that we could venture to adopt, without running the risk of be- 
ing considered as ignorant of the present state of science ; and the 
report itself is but seven lines in length. We found ourselves, 
therefore, compelled to trust to our own resources ; a situation 
of extreme embarrassment to a critic. 

Our first care in perusing the report was to look for the dis- 
tinguished names affixed to the several communications that are 
comprised in it. Not only we, but the whole scientific world, 
are aware that this country contains one man, who in the theory 
of astronomy, and the branches of mathematics that are collate- 
ral to it, need not fear a comparison with even the first names 
that adorn, at the present time, the annals of European science, 
We had also seen a paper in the recent volume of the ‘Trans- 
actions of the American Philosophical Society, which showed 
us that we possessed an observer, who had been long in the em- 
ploy of the government, and who had in it exhibited talents and 
experience, which had placed his work, (the partial survey of 
the coast,) on a higher level, than any previous operation of 
the kind; and this, although those previous operations had 
been illustrated by the names of Maupertuis, La Condamine, 
Mechain, Delambre, Roy, Lambert, and Kater. We, therefore, 
searched with anxiety for papers bearing the signatures of 
Bowditch, and Hassler. Our disappointment at not finding 
them was extreme. We shall not, however, dwell upon it, but 
shall proceed to examine the matter which the committee has 
given the public, as a substitute for the just and important 
views that must have flowed from such enlightened sources. 

The committee appear to have been extremely saving of that 
valuable time which the members of the present congress have 
devoted so faithfully to such important national purposes, and 
have therefore at once thrown off all responsibility, by calling 
upon the secretary at war for information ; they have not, as it 
would appear, taken any other step, or given themselves any 
further pains. ‘The precise propriety of this reference did not 
at once appear to us; we had no suspicion that the “ light 
houses of the sky’? could be applied to any polemic purpose, 
and had heard of no hostilities meditated against the Man in 
the Moon, or any other celestial potentate. Our doubts were 
soon dissipated, by finding that the war department had some 
years since become the depository of the instruments imported 
for the survey of the coast: which, as they have remained ever 
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since without any application, showed the propriety of referring 
to this military source of astronomic information. 

The course pursued by the secretary is at once wise and de- 
corous; well aware that he might be exposed by making a 
coramunication upon a subject that had not the slightest relation 
to his official duties, but too polite to refuse, he calls upon 
the engineer department for the required information. We 
could only have wished that he had at once stated that the sub- 
ject was not within the limit of his duties. 

Genera! Macomb does not imitate the caution of the secre- 
tary ; he, without hesitation, replies to a// the queries‘; and we 
have to lament that he has in this way placed himself ina posi- 
tion, which, if it cannot tarnish his well-earned laurels, at least 
subjects him to the charge ofimprudence. It was well remarked 
in relation to the vile Latin in which the motto of the Cincin- 
nati Society is couched, that it was no disgrace to that body of 
brave and patriotic men, tha they did not understand the learned 
languages, but that they rendered themselves ridiculous by an 
affectation of knowledge they did not possess ; and so of Gene- 
ral Macomb; the victor of Plattsburgh has no need of a know- 
ledge of astronomy, but he ought not to have pretended to in- 
formation that is evidently not one of his many merits. 

The General first proceeds to recommend a position. We 
know it well, and have no hesitation in saying, that a worse one 
could not well have been selected. It is ‘close to the banks of 
the Potomac, which lies in the direction of its southern meridian ; 
it is therefore frequently enveloped in fog, and at all times lia- 
ble to a local refraction in this most important bearing, that 
would for ever prevent any confidence being placed in observa- 
tions made at an observatory so located. 

The only other point in the General’s communication which 
requires notice, is that in which he proposes to make the astro- 
nomer a Lieut. Colonel of Engineers, to place him under the 
military command of the chief of that corps, and to make his 
assistants also military. We honour the esprit de corps that 
has dictated this proposal, but we must confess that our imagi- 
nation has ever since been haunted with the image of an ob- 
server, sashed and booted, his head covered witha cocked-hat, 
surmounted by the nodding black plumes of the engineers, and 
his heels decorated with the spurs of a field officer. Such a 
supervision, and such a system of reports as are recommended 
in this communication, could produce no good result. An ob- 
server might go through‘all the routine prescribed in a general 
order, but if he have not a reputation to sustain, or what is per- 
haps hetter, a character to make : if he have not a zeal and in- 
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terest in his subject, that military accountability would destroy ; 
if he be not animated by an emulation of the vast progress now 
making in Europe, he will not add one fact of value to the mass 
of astronomical knowledge. 

We would willingly passunnoticed the next communication, 
which is from Mr. De Wallenstein, attached to the Russian 
embassy. ‘This gentleman isa most interesting and intelligent 
young man, who has rendered some important benefits to sci- 
ence ; and the readiness and frankness with which he has poured 
out all his little store, to aid in this cause, entitles him to our 
gratitude. But ina subject of such importance to our national 
character, we cannot omit to notice the errors and inaccuracies 
into which he has fallen. 

We do not see in what manner a detail of the errors com- 
mitted in old times in the construction of buildings for observa- 
tions, can aid in pointing out a plan for a new one, unless he 
had descibed them as evils to be avoided. And although we 
may agree with him in his praise of the establishment at See- ~ 
berg, as perhaps the very best of the old observatories in 
Europe, yet we would intimate that it has cost a sum, that in 
the present day, would be considered as infinitely beyond any 
appropriation that can be expected for such an object. Such 
is the improvement in instruments and modes of observation, 
that the space and magnificence formerly considered neces- 
sary, would be now looked upon as ridiculous. In truth, 
most of the ancient buildings are entirely abandoned, the 
instruments being placed in new and contiguous apartments, 
while the old edifices, too magnificent to be destroyed, only 
serve to obstruct the view, and lessen the facilities of observa- 
tion. In the work of Mr. Hassler, to which we have alluded, a 
plan is given for an observatory intended for the city of Wash- 
ington, and for the instruments that are more than once men- 
tioned in this report as in the possession of the government. It 
is a plain and simple building of 40 feet by 30; but one story in 
height, with a basement ; and although it could be erected at a 
moderate expense, (say 3 to 4,000 dollars.) would contain every 
necessary instrument, and afford facilities for all possible as- 
tronomical observations. The place selected by him was on the 
ruins of the house once occupied by General Washington, in the 
meridian of the capitol; it is free from all obstructions in the 
view, and so placed as tobe independent of any local refrac- 
tion. {In examining this plan, we find pillars to support the 
instruments solidly built into the ground, and passing through 
the floor, which they do not touch. The floor is proposed to 
he of wood, supported also on pillars from beneath, and so con- 
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structed as to have no point of contact, not only with the pillars 
of the instruments, but with the walls themselves. By this ar- 
rangement, the stability of the instruments is independent of the 
motions of the observer ; but establish, as proposed by Mr. De 
Wallenstein, a floor of some other material, it must necessarily 
rest upon the walls, and support the instruments; every motion 
within the building would agitate the levels, and disturb the 
observations, thus doing away all their value. 

In relation to the instruments proposed by M. De Wallen- 
stien to be added to those already in possession of the govern- 
ment, we would state, that no dependence is any longer placed 
on mural quadrants ; that they have no means of testing their 
own truth, no multiplication of readings, no compensation for 
errors of division, and although still permitted to hang upon 
walls in rooms, that have become deposits of lumber ; no obser- 
vation has been made with one, in any observatory of reputation, 
for more than ten years back. The best of them is much infe- 
rior to the 18 inch circle of Troughton already provided. Equa- 
torialinstruments have also gone out of use, and are even less wor- 
thy of being named than quadrants. Reichenbach’s circle with 
fixed levels, is so faulty that he no longer makes them ; and that 
in the observatory of Paris, of this construction, is useless in 
consequence, and is about to be altered. 

What is meant by recommending such a number of clocks, we 
cannot conceive: every practical observer knows, that but one 
can be permitted to go in an observatory ; in the silence of the 
night the beats of several would cause such a confusion, as to pre- 
vent any accuracy in the determination of time, unless the observ- 
er, like Mr. De Wallenstein’s instructor, were deaf. Neither do 
we perceive the necessity of two more refracting telescopes of five 
feet; the list ofinstruments comprises a sufficient number of such 
telescopes for two observatories ; and we know that they are bet- 
ter than any that could well be procured at the present time. 

Mr. De Wallenstein’s observations on the qualifications of an 
observer, and on his situation, are sensible, particularly when he 
states that he ought not to belong to either the military or na- 
val service, and should be exempted from the cares of providing 
for his family. On both of these heads he differs from Gen. 
Macomb, who would make him a military officer, and give him 
the insufficient pay of a Lieut. Colonel. But we must enter 
our protest against its being expected, that the observer shall 
either teach, or calculate almanacs. If he do his duty, he will 
have no time for either, except perhaps to train his assistants. 
The usefulness of Dr. Maskelyne was impaired by his attention 
to the Nautical Almanac : and Pond has wisely transferred it to 
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otherhands. We have also to say, that we cannot conceive in 
what manner duties that require nightly attention can be inter- 
mitted, and time allowed for geodetic and hydrographic duties, 
unless, perhaps, our ingenious friend Mr. Maelzel should supply 
the government with an automaton astronomer, to be wound 
up, and serve as a deputy inthe interim. A fault not less grave 
in Mr. De Wallenstein’s communication, is where he proposes 
to warm the building by stoves. No fire of any kind ought to 
be admitted where the principal instruments are placed, and least 
of all stoves. No person of ordinary powers of observation can 
have failed to remark the tremulous appearance of objects seen 
through a stratum of air, where that contained in a close room, 
heated by a stove, came in contact with the free atmosphere. 
This simple fact will show at once the impropriety of such heat. 
The room in which the observer may wait the time of observa- 
tion, and repose himself in the intervals, must be warmed in very 
cold weather, but it should be by an open fire, which will pro- 
duce the least possible change in the temperature of the prin- 
cipal apartment. 

We are indebted to M. De Wallenstein, for pointing out to 
the committee Mr. Hassler’s paper, and naming him as a compe- 
tent observer. It is a much better test of his knowledge, that 
he should have been able to notice the merits of this gentleman, 
than any thing contained in the other parts of his letter. But 
the fact that this commendation should have come from a stran- 
ger, from the perusal of a document that is manifestly imperfect, 
in Consequence of alterations and omissions, made without autho- 
rity, by the Committee of Publication of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, only shows ina stronger light, the ,ealousy and 
unfairness of theEnzineer department; who have, in giving a list 
of instruments in their custody, carefully avoided naming the 
person, to whose superintendeiice it is due that they are the best 
of their sort, and who in their use has improved in a very high 
degree the methods of former observers. 

The fourth documeat appended to Gen. Macomb’s commu- 
nication, is a letter from Major Kearney, of the topographical 
corps. We fora long time were much puzzled to guess at the 
object of this paper; but we at last discovered it. ‘The major, 
who is a good mathematician, has, we presume, lately applied 
himself to the study of Laplace’s “ Theorie des probabilites,”” 
and made use of it in these investigations. He has collected 
the lengths and breadths of the several observatories in Europe, 
the size of their transit instruments, &c. and has by the me- 
thod of least squares found the mean dimensions, which he has 
applied to a plan of an observatory that he presents with his 
letter. If this be not the object of the communication, we con- 
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fess that we do not understand it. But we would observe, that 
the present is not a legitimate occasion for the use of the calcu- 
lus of probabilities. ‘The doctrine of chances will not deter- 
mine the form of an observatory, nor the nature of the instru- 
ments to be employed; some iittle regard must be had to the 
state of knowledge, and the improvements in construction and 
division. 

Were we to presume to point out the course that ought to be 
pursued by the national legisiature, we would recommend that 
as the location proposed by Mr. Hassler, north of the Capitol, 
isnow occupied, another should be sought in the hills that skirt 
the northern lunitof the city of Washington; the distance of a 
few miles, if within the district, can make no great difference in 
the value of the observatory ; thata building be erected on Mr. 
Hassler’s plan, or one analogous, under the direction of the 
astronomer himself ; that it be immediately furnished with one of 
the transits, one of the clocks by Hardy, the repeating circle of 
Troughton, and two of the telescopes: the remaining instru- 
ments might be there deposited, until needed elsewhere, in the 
custody of the astronomer. We would also recommend that 
iminediate steps be taken to procure from Reichenbach, a tran- 
sit circle, on the principle of the Rota Meridiana of Roemer, 
such as that artist has made for the observatory at Konigsberg, 
and for Schumacher at Altona, but not with a fixed level like 
that at Paris. This will, of itself, serve as a transit and mural 
circle ; and when it is obtained, the transit may be removed, and 
this placed in itsroom. The transit, with one of the repeating 
theodolites, may then be transferred to West Point ; and should 
a naval academy be formed, the remaining transit and theo- 
dolite will furnish it with the means of teaching the practice of 
astronomy, if confided to a competent person. The repeating 
circle must be retained at the national establishment, for obser- 
vations out of the meridian, as well as two or three of the tele- 
scopes ; and if any other telescope be added, it must be ene of 
the greatest powers, say one of Frauenhofler’s, which are said 
to exceed, in dimensions and perfection, any that have heretofore 
been constructed. Wennght thus see within the space of a few 
months three observatornes, two enzaged in the formation of obser- 
vers, and one in adding to the mass of astronomic knowledge. 

We say nothing ofan Ephemeris ; if one is to be published in 
our country, it must go into other hands than those of the astro- 
nemer, whose usefulness will be impaired by being charged with 
a duty so distinct from that of observation. Neither can we 
flatter the committee with the hopes of making money by the 
publication of such a work. In Mngland, the Nautica! Almana: 
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involves an expense far beyond what is defrayed by its sale, but 
this is cheerfully borne, in consequence of its importance to the 
commercial interest; while in France, the Connaissance de 
Tems is maintained at no little cost, from a feeling of national 
pride. 

In relation to the choice of an observer, we would remark, 
that we know of no other person than Mr. Hassler, who pos- 
sesses the requisites for that purpose ; and years of active astro- 
nomical research, with the best opportunities, must elapse, before 
it can reasonably be expected that another competent person 
shall form himself for the purpose. It is not from the raw gra- 
duates of the military academy, that even assistants can be ob- 
tained. The qualifications of an observer are, in the first place, a 
natural gift; but they require much study of theory, and great 
opportunity for practice, before they can be developed, even in 
the individual most favoured by nature. 

We have but one more remark tooffer, and that is in relation 
tothe reported law. It directs the buildings to be erected, and 
instruments purchased, before the astronomer is appointed. 
This.is not a proper course ; it will be at once evident, from the 
errors we have pointed out, that no person but one fully compe- 
tent to direct the observatory, can be trusted either with the 
choice of a position, with the selection of instruments, or the 
superintendence of the erection of the building itself. 


—— —- 
een 


Art. XXX.—A new and improved Spanish Grammar, designed 
for every class of learners, but especially for such as are ther 
owninstructors. In two parts. Part 1. dn Easy Introduction to 
the Elements of the Spanish Language. Part 2. The Rules 
ye ga and Syntax fully exemplified; with occasional 

tes and Observations. With an Appendix, containing a 
useful Vocabulary ; Dialogues with numerical references to the 
rules in the Grammar; a few specimens of Commercial Docu- 
ments; an explanation of the rules and principles of Spanish 
Poetry ; and some rules for Derivation. By L. |. A. M‘Hen- 
ry, a native of Spain. Fourth Edition, corrected and im- 
proved. London, 1823. pp. 323, 12mo. 
NotwitHstanpine the voluminous system of Monsieur Du- 

fief, facetiously entitled ‘* Nature’s mode of teaching language to 
man,”’ with all its accompanying affidavits and certificates from 

Calcutta, “ Bengal, and the East Indies abroad,” no rational 

person ever dreamed that a language could be learned by crown 

. thoroughly understood by any body, unless acquired 
oL. | 55 
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grammatically. Every sailor picks up a few phrases in each 
port to which he makes a voyage; but the aggregate sum of 
his accomplishments is of little value, except for the most ordi- 
nary and familiar purposes of colloquial intercourse. All these 
forms may be acquired, and the pupil may be instructed to 
communicate and understand common-place ideas in a foreign 
tongue, without being able to comprehend a sentence of its 
classics. On the other hand, it is ne less true, that we may stu- 
dy a living language as if it were dead, and read all the produc- 
tions of all its best writers, without becoming able to express in 
it the simplest sentence. The proper business of instruction is 
to lay the ground work, by a judicious mixture of exercise and 
of reading, for the acquisition of the spoken and the written lan- 
guage. ‘The former can only be gained by help of the memory 
and much practice: the latter may be obtained from books, by 
solitary study. An accurate knowledge of grammar must, howe- 
ver, be the foundation of this course of study, intended to lead 
to proficiency in any tongue. By grammar, we do not intend a 
bundle of arbitrary rules and fantastic speculations as to the me- 
rits of definitions, but a close analysis of the laws of the lan- 
guage, formed from a rigid induction, with the variations and 
exceptions thereto. 

Our existing commercial and political relations with the vast 
and populous states of Southern America, render a knowledge 
of their language a matter of peculiar interest and importance 
to our well educated citizens. ‘lhe want of good grammars and 
dictionaries has always been an obstacle to English students of 
the Spanish tongue, and is still a subject of complaint with us. 
There has been no reprint in this country, to our knowledge, of 
the grammar, the title of which stands at the head of this article ; 
which is decidedly the best extant of those written in English, 
and from which other writers on the subject have borrowed libe- 
rally. We intend to devote a few pages to the consideration 
of its merits ; but it may not be amiss previously to notice such 
other treatises on Spanish grammar, as have recently had any 
currency jn England and this country. 

O’Conway, Cubi Y. Soler, and Sales, have severally edited a 
grammar of the Spanish language in America. ‘The first is, we 
believe, in most general use in this city; and though it abounds in 
minute typographical errors, and the orthography is not accord- 
ing to the latest standard of the Academy, which renders the 
constant corrections of the teacher necessary, the work is, 
perhaps, better adapted than either of the others, for a school 
class-book. 
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Of Cubi’s Grammar,* so much spoken of, and so highly com- 
mended, we must, in justice, say that it contains abundance of 
valuable matter, which has been transferred, with the most 
taudable omission of any acknowledgment, from the pages of 
M‘Henry. Those portions which appear to be Cubi’s own, 
are sadly defective ; as it would be easy to demonstrate, were 
we inclined to waste time in finding fault with so sturdy a pla- 
giarist. 

The Grammar of Sales has been approved by high literary 
authority in this country, in opposition to which we shall not 
venture to set up our own opinion. It may be of use, with the 
assistance of a good instructor; but we are not prepared to as- 
sent to any extraordinary commendation of its absolute merits. 

Josse’s Grammar* has been popular in England, and though 
inferior in information and arrangement to that of M‘Henry, 
will be found extremely useful to the student, who will acquire 
much valuable instruction from the synonymes of the Spanish 
language, by Don Josef de la Huerta, appended to the volume. 
_ A “Practical Grammar,” just published by Mr. Whitehead, 
is, in our humble opinion, quite a catchpenny affair, and a bare- 
faced attempt at imposition, while the able manuals of M‘Henry 
and Josse are in circulation. ‘To use his own prefatory lan- 
guage, we may say of him, that, “ destitute of originality and 
clearness of conception, he has either abbreviated, and in so 
doing, distorted the meaning of what has been written on the 
subject by the Spanish academicians ; or servilely copied from 
others, and multiplied imperfections. He has proceeded as if 
his only object were to compile a given number of pages within 
a given time, no matter how ill digested his performance might 
be.’ 

We cannot forbear expressing again our surprise, that none 
of our enterprising booksellers have been induced to republish 
M:Henry’s work, which comprehends all that is useful in those 
we have enumerated, with additional matters of the greatest as- 
sistance in facilitating a thorough acquisition of the language. 
The first edition was published, we believe, in 1812, and met 
with general approbation ; the fourth, and most perfect, ap- 





* 4 New Spanish Grammar, adapted to every class of learners. By 
Mariana Cubi Y. Soler. Second Edition: Baltimore. 

* Grammaire Espagnole raissonnée. Par A. L. Josse, Maitre de Lan- 
gues dans cette capital. A Londres. 

+ A Practical Grammar of the Spanish Language, with copious Exer- 
cises, the whole rendered so easy, as to be intelligible even without the aid 
ofan Instructor. By S. Whitehead. London, 1826. 
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peared in 1823. The author is a native of Spain, and has 
evidently received a liberal education. His style denotes a 
sufficient familiarity with the genius and structure of the Eng- 
lish language. The arrangement of his grammar we Consider 
an improvement on the usual construction of such treatises. 
The division of his work is given in the title. The first part, 
which occupies only a fourth of the volume, is an excellent 
elementary grammar in itself. The second, is an admirably 
arranged system of rules of etymology and syntax, and forms an 
extensive and lucid commentary on the general principles laid 
down in the first division, ‘I'he remarks on the orthography of 
the Castilian language are copious, and the niceties of pronun- 
ciation accurately explained by a key referring to the corres- 
ponding sounds in English. In one or two minor respects, we 
have been taught to differ with him ; for instance, in consider- 
ing the H as always a silent letter, to which Mr. M‘Henry 
makes two exceptions : “when it precedes the diphthong ue, 
and sometimes when placed between two vowels: in the first 
instance, its sound resembles the harsh sound ofthe English g, 
and in the second, that of the English A aspirated ; but in both 
cases the aspiration is exceedingly weak.” p. 4. 

He has wisely deviated from the arrangement of the cases of 
nouns adopted by the Spanish Academy, which gives them six, 
in conformity to the Latin language. ‘This may be well calcu- 
lated for the instruction of Spaniards in the grammar of their 
own tongue; but as there is no change of termination, the 
rules of syntax are much simplified for the English learner, by 
admitting, as the author has done, only two cases, the nomina- 
tive and objective. , 

In the several conjugations of the auxiliary and regular verbs, 
laid down in the first division, the learner has every facility for 
acquiring a correct accentuation of the syllables; a matter 
which often costs teachers much trouble, and impedes the pro- 
gress of their disciples. All the terminations of the verbs have 
been carefully accentuated ; while the letters which require the 
accent in writing are distinguished by a change of the type. 
This simple expedient is worth more than half the quack im- 
provements in the modern patent grammars. The verbs having 
been once thoroughly mastered in this manner, are not easily for- 
gotten. 

In the second part of this grammar, we have been particularly 
struck with the ingenuity and industry displayed in the rules 
for ascertaining the génders of nouns from their termination, 
and with the accuracy of the accompanying tables of exceptions. 
These rules are generally multiplied to an extent fatiguing to 
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the memory, in the common grammars, while their lists of ex- 
ceptions are exceedingly imperfect. The rules for the govern- 
ment of adjectives and pronouns are also unusually comprehen- 
sive and perspicuous. The most valuable part of this grammar 
is, probably, that in which the author lays down the nice dis- 
tinctions between Ser and Estar, the most perplexing charac- 
teristic of the Spanish language to a foreigner, and which can 
only be effectually overcome by practice. Theoretically, 
however, we believe, this author has nearly removed all the dif- 
ficulties of the subject; and we are much mistaken if some 
others have not had credit given them for explanations of it, 
which have been cheaply purloined from this writer, and foisted 
into their own compilations, with a few bungling variances, ad- 
ditions and omissions. We make an extract from this part of 
the book, omitting the examples under the several rules. 


“ Among the difficulties which Englishmen encounter in the study of 
the Spanish language, there is, perhaps, none greater than the one attend- 
ing the proper choice of these verbs. A Spaniard, no doubt, perceives a 
very striking difference between them; yet he finds it almost impossible 
to make an Englishman sensible of the distinction, because the English 
language has but one word to express their different meanings. Ser and 
estar equally signify in English to be; but ser denotes an absolute, and 
estar a relative existence: might I be allowed the definition, I would say 
that ser expresses the kind, and estar the manner of being; and there- 
fore we find that estar is employed when the existence is connected with, 
and as it were modified by, some circumstances either of time or of pluce. 
If I say, este hombre es valiente, this man is valiant ; I mean that this man 
possesses that certain portion of natural courage requisjte to form what is 
meant by a valiant man: but if estar be substituted, este hombre esta va- 
liente will then mean, that the man is at that time inspired with valour by 
some existing circumstance. In the same manner, esta naranja es agria, 
this orange is sour, denotes that the orange belongs to a species of which 
the acid taste is a characteristic: change the verb into estar, and esta na- 
ranja esta agria, will then convey the idea that the orange might have been 
sweet had it not been gathered too soon, or some other circumstance pre- 
venting its reaching the necessary degree of maturity. 

“ From the foregoing remarks may be drawn the following general rule : 
viz. That when the attribute is inherent in, or essential to, the subject, 
we express it by ser; and when it is oly accidental or contingent, we 
make use of eslar: thas, if we saw a man with a wooden leg, we should 
say, este hombre es coro, this man is lame; but a man walking with 
crutches only, might be expressed by este hombre es, or esta, coxo : with es 
we should denote that his lameness was deemed permanent, and with esta 
that we considered it as temporary only. This however will be more 
clearly shown in the following rules. 

“ General truths and the qualities of the mind are expressed with ser, 
and emotions with estar. 

“The natural beauties of the body, and its defects, when deemed per- 
manent, are denoted by ser. 

“The physicai changes in the animal body are expressed with estar. 
“The natural qualities of substances are expressed by ser. 
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* The chemical and mechanical changes in substances are expressed 


with estar. 

“When fo be connects two nouns, two pronouns, two infinitives, or one 
of each, it is translated ser. 

“The materials of which bodies are formed are denoted by ser. 

“ T’'o be, forming the passive voice, or used impersonally, is, generally, 
translated ser. 

“ Possession or destination is expressed with ser. 

* Locality is denoted by estar. 

“ Estar is employed always to conjugate a verb in the gerund. 

“ Before adverbs or adverbial expressions denoting manner, we general- 


ly use estar.” 


With these rules, illustrated by appropriate examples and 
notes, a correct idea must be acquired of the proper use of 
these auxiliaries, sometimes so perplexing to beginners in the 
language, that they would probably prefer studying some of 
those Indian dialects, terrible as they look in print, which are 
said to have no substantive verb at all. ‘The rules and obser- 
vations on the distinctions between haber and tener are equally 
lucid. 

In the table of the terminations of the regular verbs, the usual 
paradigm has been adopted, with the improvement of exhibiting, 
at a single glance, the similarity which exists between the se- 
cond and third conjugations. A supplemental table exhibits, 
in an ingenious manner, and within the compass of some three 
dozen letters, “‘ every change which can possibly take place in 
the radical letters of the regular verbs, in order that the final 
consonant of their root may retain, in each tense, the harsh or 
soft pronunciation which it has before the infinitive.” p. 144. 
This table may be of great service to the learner ; and we have 
not observed any thing similar to it in the other grammars we 
have met with. 

In the arrangement of the irregular verbs, Mr. M‘Henry has 
been eminently successful. 

Although a subdivision of these verbs into thirty different 
conjugations, carries with it, at first view, rather a formidable as- 
pect, yet, on examination, it will be found that of these, twelve 
consist only of the single verb forming the conjugation, there be- 
ing no other example similar to it, and nine of the other conju- 
gations have merely their compounds, as examples, thus redu- 
cing the whole number of such of the irregulat conjugations as 
are accompanied with a multiplicity of examples to nine. The 
great similarity, too, which prevails between each of these con- 
jugations, renders it far from difficult to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of them. The uniformity, too, of the Spanish idiom 
is, of itself, sufficient, after a short application, to enable the 
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learner to perceive at once the irregularity which will take place 
in each inflexion of the verb. Appended to the tables of the 
irregular conjugations will be found a complete list of all the 
irregular verbs in the language, with a reference to the conju- 
gation to which each belongs. 

We fear that on so dry a subject we have already trespassed 
too long on the patience of our readers : but we cannot omit ta- 
king notice of the very able manner in which Mr. M‘Henry has 
defined and explained the several uses of the various tenses, 
particularly the difficulties attending the proper use of the three 
imperfect tenses of the subjunctive. On these he has thrown 
more light than the Spanish Academy itself has done ; and even 
ventures, and, in our opinion, very properly, to question some of 
their dicta. We refer our more curious readers to the 207th 
and five following pages of the book itself, for the luminous ex- 
positions of the author on this subject. 

The syntactical rules for all the other parts of speech are 
equally praiseworthy. The different import of the preposi- 
tions por and para before a verb governed in the infinitive, is 
well explained: and the difference between the significations 
of jamas and munca is pointed out with felicitous discrimination. 

The Appendix contains an excellent practical vocabulary, 
with specimens of commercial documents, and a short treatise 
on Spanish versification ; and concludes with a very learned and 
curious dissertation on the derivation of the Spanish language, 
a perusal of which cannot but gratify every classical scholar. 

We think we hazard nothing in recommending this as by far 
the best English-Spanish grammar extant; and we hope that 
the enterprise of some of our established booksellers may 
speedily produce an American edition; nor do we hesitate in 
asserting, that such enterprise must, from the real merits of the 
book itself, ensure a liberal and rich reward to the publisher. 
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Art. XXXI.—Some Account of the Life, Writings and Speeches 
of Wittiam Pinkney. By Henry Wueaton. New-York : 
John W. Palmer & Co. 1826. 












Ir the purpose of biography be to instruct by example, the 
record of the life of Mr. Pinkney has great claims on our atten- 
tion. He was one of those characters not uncommon in the his- 
tory of our country, who have risen to greatness independently of 
those helps of education and instruction, which are every 
where employed to strengthen and improve the natural powers. 
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Whether it be that the possession of great abilities enables 
such men to arrive at the acquisition of extraordinary accom- 
plishments by shorter ways than the beaten road, or whether, as 
some suppose, the mortiiication of being deficient in what infe- 
rior minds are familiar with, and the ambition of effecting much 
with small means, stings them to more intense efforts, certain 
it is that they are often seen to distance and leave behind them 
more regularly trained competitors. We should be the last per- 
sons in the world to underrate the value of judicious systems of 
public instruction; but there can be no doubt, we believe, 
that they tend to produce a certain uniformity and level of ta- 
lents, acquirements, and tastes: and the more perfect the sys- 
tem, the more remarkably is the original inequality removed or 
effaced. It is not for us to say, however, that there are not 
minds of so peculiar a cast as to make faster progress and larger 
acquisitions when suffered to seek out their own way to emi- 
nence, than they could do by merely the common processes of 
instruction, as some plants flourish best without the culture of 
man. The instances of Zerah Colburn, and other youthful 
arithmetical prodigies, as they are called, are curious exempli- 
fications of this remarkable property of the human mind. 

The early education of Mr. Pinkney was quite imperfect ; 
but the consciousness of a defective education did more for him 
than a good one does for most men. To all those solid attain- 
ments of his profession, which diligent study never fails to sup- 
ply at any period of life, he contrived to add those liberal ac- 
complishments which are necessary to the finished advocate, 
but which are supposed to be conferred only by an early culti- 
vation. He devoted his solitary studies to the acquisition of 
every thing which could add to the force, the grace, and the effect 
of his eloquence. All that ready command of the copious vo- 
cabulary of our language, all those rich stores of allusion and 
illustration, drawn from a variety of branches of knowledge 
which he possessed so remarkably, were acquired by him after 
he had reached maturity. The remains which we have of Mr. 
Pinkney’s eloquence cannot be expected to give a very perfect 
idea of his powers. It appears that he seldom revised his re- 

orted speeches, and very rarely wrote them out for the press. 
When he did so, the want of practice, probably, caused his at- 
tempts of this kind to be less vivid copies of his spoken elo- 

uence. His fame, therefore, like most other great orators, 
particularly those who have flourished in the profession of the 
law, must rest mainly on tradition. Mr. Wheaton has done 
well, however, to gather up the relics of his eloquence, which, 
after all, are rather the evidences than the examples of his 
powers, before they are dispersed and forgotten. 
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The volume before us consists of two parts. ‘The first is an 
account of the professional and public life of Mr. Pinkney, in- 
terspersed with fragments of his speeches, letters, &c. aad is, 
we conceive, the most interesting part of the book. It is writ- 
ten with Mr. Wheaton’s usual good sense and elegance, 
and contains such particulars relating to the subject of 
the work as the diligence of the author was able to collect. 
The second part includes a few of the more correctly reported 
speeches of Mr. Pinkney, some of which were delivered at the 
bar, and others in congress ; several of his written opinions on 
legal questions ; and his private correspondence with Mr, Ma- 
dison, while a minister at the British Court, from 1808 to 1810. 
‘These papers are all more or less curious and valuable ; and the 
latter, in particular, possess that interest which belongs to 
all those writings that let us behind the veil of diplomacy ; 
an interest which constitutes the principal value of the cele- 
brated letters of Mazarin. 

It was fortunate, perhaps, for Mr. Pinkney, that he had con- 
tinually presented to him one of the strongest of all motives to 
a generous ambition, that ready contidence of the public which 
anticipates and outruns merit, and which, while it intoxicates 
weak minds, inspires those of a better cast with a vehement de- 
termination to show that it is not undeserved. ‘Towards ob- 
taining favour of the public, his personal advantages, undoubt- 
edly, did much. It was no small recommendation to have pos- 
sessed the noble countenance of which an engraving is pre- 
fixed to the volume before us. A commanding person, a fine 
voice, and a fluent elocution are taking qualities ina young 
advocate ; and it is the fault either of his talents or of his in- 
dustry, if he docs not make them the foundation of a great re- 
putation. Mr. Pinkney was called to the bar in the year 1786, 
when twenty-two years of age: four years after he was elected 
a representative to the Maryland house of delegates, from the 
county of Harford. In 1790, he was elected a member of con- 
gress, an honour, which on account of his professional! pursuits, 
he declined. 

While in the Maryland house of delegates, he delivered a 
speech on the subject of the laws of that state, prohibiting the 
voluntary emancipation of slaves, which Mr. Wheaton has pre- 
served in this work. Of this speech he justly said, many years 
afterwards, that, “fora young man, it was wel] enough.”? The 
following passage will show with what vehemence he then de- 
claimed against the existence of slavery in our country. 

“¢ But wherefore should we confine the edge of censure to our ances 
tors, or those from whom they purchased? Are not we equally guil 
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ty ? They strewed around the seeds of slavery ; we cherish and sustain the 
growth. They introduced the system 4 we enlarge, invigorate, and con- 
firm it. Yes, let it be handed down to posterity, that the people of Ma- 
ryland, who could fly to™arins with the promptitude of Roman citizens, 
when the hand of oppression was lifted up against themselves-——who could 
behold their country desoiated and their citizens slaughtered—who could 
brave with unshaken firmness every calamity of war before they would 
submit to the smallest infringement of their rights :—that this verypeople 
could yet see thousands of their fellow-creatures, within the limits of their 
territory, bending beneath an unnatural yoke ; and, instead of being as- 
siduous to destroy their shackles, anxious to immortalize their duration, 
so that a nation of slaves might for ever exist ina country where freedom 


is its boast. 
“Sir, it is really matter of astonishment to me, that the people of Ma- 


ryland do not blush at the very name of Freedom. I admire that mo- 
desty does not keep them silent in her cause.—That they who have, by 
the deliberate acts of their Jegislature, treated her most obvious dictates 
with contempt—who have exhibited, for a long series of years, a specta- 
cle of slavery which they still are solicitous to perpetuate—who, not con- 
tent with exposing to the world, for near a century,a speaking picture of 
abominable oppression, are still ingenious to prevent the hand of gene- 
rosity from robbing it of half its horrors—that they should step forward as 
the zealous partizans of freedom, cannot but astonish a person who is not 


casuist enough to reconcile antipathies. 
“¢ For shame, Sir! let us throw off the mask ; ’tis a cobweb one at best, 


and the world will see through it. It will not do thus to talk like philo- 
sophers, and act like unrelenting tyrants ; to be perpetually sermonizing 
it with liberty for our text, and actual oppression for our commentary.’ ” 


p- 11, 12. 


That a man who could talk thus at the age of twenty-five, 
should, thirty years later, have opposed, with all his influence 
and all his eloquence, the proposed restriction of slavery in the 
state of Missouri, is not at all unaccountable, without supposing 
him insincere, and without even charging him with more than 
an ordinary want of consistency. It is no more than the usual 
difference between the opinions of the two periods of life. In 
the first instance he considered the question with reference to 
the great principles of natural justice, of philanthropy and of 
liberty ; in the latter, with reference to its expediency, and its 
effect on the supposed interests of the slave holding states. The 
enthusiasm of youth is always impatient to bring things to what 
they should be; the caution of mature years bustles and labours 
to keep them as they are. 

In 1796, Mr. Pinkney was selected by President Washington, 
as one of the commissioners on the part of the United States, 
under the seventh article of Mr. Jay’s treaty with Great Bri- 
tain, and went withhis family to London. ‘There is good sense. 
in the following extract from one of the !etters to his elder bro- 
ther, written during his residence in the British metropolis. {t 
furnishes an explanation of many of those crude statements. 
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and hasty opinions, respecting our own country, with which we 
have often been annoyed in the works of observing and pains- 
taking travellers— 


**¢ f have seen in this country, and continue to see, much that deserves 
the attention of him that would be wise er happy; but I would . refer 
making all this the subject of conversation, when Providence shall permit 
us to meet again, to putting it imperfectly on paper for your perusal when 
we are separated. There is not, perhaps, a more dangerous thing for him 
who aims at consistency, or at least the appearance of it, than to hasten 
to record impressions as they are made upon his mind by a state of things 
to which he has net been accustomed, and to give that record out of his 
own possession. I have made conclusions here, from time to time, which 
I have afterwards discarded as absurd: and I could wish that some of 
these conelusions did not show themselves in more than oue of the letters 
I have occasionally written to my friends. I have made false estimates 
of men and things, and have corrected them as I have been able; in this 
there was nothing to blush for, for who is there can say he has not done 
the same ?--But I confess that I do feel some little regret, when I remem- 
ber that I have sent a few (though to say the truth, very few) of those es- 
timates across the Atlantic, as indisputably accurate, and have either de- 
ceived those to whom they were sent, or afforded them grounds for think- 
ing me a precipitate or superficial observer. The consciousness of this 
indisposed me to a repetition of similar conduct; and I have desired so 
to write in future as to be able to change ill-founded opinions, without the 
hazard of being convicted of capriciousness or folly.’?” p. 29, 30. 


His residence in England was of the utmost advantage to him 
in his profession ; and he seems to have made all the opportu- 
nities it afforded him, with a view to that eminence in legal at- 
tainments and in eloquence, to which he soon afterwards rose. 
We are told by Mr. Wheaton, that— 


“ During his long residence in England, he had never laid aside his 
habits of diligent study, and had availed himself of his opportunities of 
intercourse with the accomplished lawyers of that country, and of fre- 
quenting the courts of justice, to enlarge and improve his Jegal attain- 
ments. He was, by his public station, brought into immediate contact 
with most of the eminent English civilians, and was much in the society 
of that accomplished and highly gifted man, Sir William Scout. He had 
occasion to witness some of the powerful exertions at the bar, of Mr. Ers- 
kine, who was then in the meridian of his fame. He was in the constant 
habit of attending the debates in the two houses of Parliament; a higher 
standard of literary attainments than had been thought necessary to em- 
bellish and adorn the eloquence of the bar in his own country, was held up 
to his observation. He employed his leisure hours in endeavouring to 
supply what he now found to be the defects of his early education, by ex- 
tending his knowledge of English and classical literature. He devoted pe- 
culiar attention to the subject of Latin prosody, and English elocution ; 
aiming, above all, to acquire a critical knowledge of his own language— 
its pronunciation—its terms and significations—its synonymes ; and in 
short, its whole structure and vocabulary. By these means he added te 
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his natural facility and fluency, a copiousness and variety of elegant and 
appropriate diction, which graced even his colloquial intercourse, and im- 
parted new strength and beauty to his forensic st\le.” p. 45, 46. 


We do not mean to follow Mr. Pinkney through all the va- 
rious stages and employments of his active life. We suppose 
that all our readers will buy Mr. Wheaton’s book, and shall, 
therefore, spare ourselves the trouble of making an abstract of it. 

‘The appointment of Mr. Pinkney to the oflice of Attorney- 
General of the United States, by Mr. Madison, in 1811, gives 
rise to the following judicious remarks by his biographer. 


“Tt was a rash assertion of an iilustrious writer, that there are no dis- 
coveries to be made in moral science and in the principles of government. 
To say nothing of other improvements which the present age has witness- 
ed, mankind are indebted to America for the aiscovery and practical ap- 
plication of a federative scheme of government, whicli combined with the 
representative system, and avoiding the inherent defects of all preceding 
confederacies, it is consolatory to believe, may yet diffuse the blessings of 
liberty over the civilized world, and by the establishment of a new and 
more perfect social order, promote the happiness of the human race more 
than any other invention of modern times. The organization of the ju- 
dicial power is one of the most curious and nicely adapted parts of this 
admirable scheme of government. Its highest appellate tribunal is in- 
vested with an imposing combination of authorities. Besides its ex- 
tensive powers as an ordinary court of justice, it administers the law of 
nations to our own citizens and to foreigners ; and determines, in the Jast 
resort, every question (capable of a judicial determination) arising under 
our municipal constitution, including the conflicting pretensions sof the 
state and national sovereignties. It is before ‘this more than Amphic- 
tyonic council,’ that the American lawyer is called to plead, not merely 
for the private rights of his fellow-citizens, but for their constitutional 
privileges, and to discuss the conflicting pretensions of these sovereign- 
ties. Generally speaking, the practice of the bar in this country is not 
confined to particular courts, Our lawyers not being restricted to any 
peculiar department of the profession, their technical learning is usually 
of a more liberal and expansive cast than in the country from whence we 
have derived our legal institutions. Their professional habits and stu- 
dies do not unfit them in any degree for the performance of the higher 
and more important functions of statesmen and legislators. There can 
be no doubt that in England, greater skill and nicety of execution are ac- 
quired by the minute subdivision of labour which the state of the profes- 
sion and the condition of society have produced. Hence we find there 
more perfect matters of the science of equity, of special pleading, or of 
the civil and canon laws as they are administered in the Admiralty and 
Consistorial courts. But the peculiar circumstances and condition of 
this country have roused the Jatent faculties of the people, and given a 
greater flexibility and variety to the talents of its public men; whilst they 
have enabled our most eminent lawvers, when called into the public ser- 
vice, to perform all the offices of peace and war with asmuch ability and 
success as in those countries where youth are prepared for the duties of 
public life by a peculiar system of education exclusively adapted to that 
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purpose. They have liberalized their minds by the study of general ju- 
risprudence ; and when removed from the bar into the cabinet or senate, 
have, generally, been found to sustain the reputation which they had ac- 
quired in a more limited walk. The infancy of the country, and the per- 
fect freedoin of its political institutions, have contributed to this result. 
Society is not broken into those marked distinctions and gradations of 
rank and occupation, which demand a correspondent separation of mere 
professional employinents, from those connected with the business of the 
state; whilst, at the same time, the bar, as in the ancient republics, is the 
principa) avenue to public henours and employments. These circum- 
stances, combined with the singular nature of the jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Court as administering the political law, have advanced the sci- 
ence of jurisprudence in the United States far beyond the general condi- 
tion of literature, and have raised the legal profession to a higher rank in 
public estimation than it enjoys in any other nation.” p. 111—114. 


It is only to be regretted that a class of men so useful, intelli- 
gent and active, should be obliged to apply their acute minds 
to unnecessary forms, and unprofitable subtleties. 

In 1816, Mr. Pinkney went for the third time, in a diploma- 
(ic character, to Europe. The following passage from his 
biographer, speaking of this event of his life, lets us into the 
secret of his great success in his profession. 


“Tn order to understand the motives which had repeatedly induced him 
to go abroad in the same service, it is necessary to advert to some of the 
peculiar circumstances connected with his brilliant success at the bar. 
This suecess was as much the effect of extraordinary diligence and labour 
as of his genius and rare endowments of mind. His continued applica- 
tion to study, writing, and public speaking, which a physical constitution, 
as powerful as his intellectual, enabled him to keep up with a singular per- 
severance, was one of the mest remarkable features of his character. He 
was never satisfied with investigating his causes, and took infinite pains 
in exploring their facts and circumstances, and all the technical learning 
connected with them. He constantly continued the practice of private 
declamation as a useful exercise, and was in the habit of premeditating his 
pleadings at the bar, avd his other pubiic speeches,—not only as to the 
general order or method to be observed in treating his subject, the autho- 
rities to be relied on, and the leading topics of illustration, but frequently 
as to the principal passages and rhetorical embellishments. These last 
he sometimes wrote out beforehand ; not that he was deficient in facility 
or fluency, but in order to preserve the command of a correct and elegant 
diction. All those who have heard him address a jury, or a deliberative 
assembly, know that he wasa consummate master of the arts of extempo- 
raneous debating. But he believed, with the most celebrated and success- 
ful orators of antiquity, that the habit of written composition is necessary 
to acquire and preserve a style at once correct and graceful in public 
speaking ; which without this aid is apt to degenerate into colloquial neg- 
ligence, anil to become enfeebled by tedious verbosity. His law papers 
were drawn up with great care ; and his written opinions were elaborately 
composed both as to matter and style; and frequently exhausted, by a 
full discussion, the subject submitted for his consideration. If, to all these 
circumstances, be added the fact that he engaged in the performance of 
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his professional duties with unusual Zeal, always regaiding his own repu- 
tation as at stake, as well as the rights and interests of his client,—and 
sensibly alive to every thing which might affect either, and that he spoke 
with great ardour and vehemence, it must be evident that the most ro- 
bust constitution would not be sufficic 1t to sustain such intense and un- 
intermitted labour, where every exertion was a contest for victory, and 
each new success a fresh stimulus to ambition. He, therefore, found it 
necessary to vary his occupations, and to retire altogether from the bar 
for a season, in order to refresh his wearied body and mind, with the pur- 
pose of again returning to it, with an alacrity invigorated and quickened 
by this temporary suspension of his professional pursuits. He was thus 
induced to accept the appointment of Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
court of Russia, and of special Minister to that of Naples.” p. 142—147. 


Mr. Pinkney remained at Naples from July to October. He 
was not, however, so much delighted cither with the climate or 
the country, as some travellers have professed to be. He says, 


in a letter to Mr. Monroe, 


“¢ The climate looks well enough, (not better however than our own,) 
but it relaxes and enfeebles much more than ours. The so much vaunted 
sky of Italy appears to me (thus far) to be infinitely inferior to that of Ma- 
ryland. Every thing here has been overrated by travellers, except the 
bay of Naples, and the number and clamorous importunity of the com- 
mon beggars, and the meanness of the beggars of a higher order, which 
it is absolutely impossible to overrate.’” p. 154. 


But we have no room for turther comments, without de- 
priving our readers of what we have marked for their perusal— 
a portion of the able and eloquent summary of the distinguish- 
ing peculiarities of Mr. Pinkney’s professional and public cha- 
racter, with which Mr. Wheaton closes the first part of the work. 


“To extraordinary natural endowments, Mr. Pinkney added deep and 
varions knowledge in his profession. A long course of study and prac- 
tice had familiarized his mind with the science of jurisprudence. His in- 
tellectual powers were most conspicuous in the investigations connected 
with that science. He had felt himself originally attracted to it by invin- 
cible inclination ; it was his principal pursuit in life; and he never en- 
tirely lost sight of it in his occasional deviations into other pursuits and 
employments. ‘The lures of political ambition and the blandishments oi 
polished society, or perhaps a vague desire of universal accomplishment 
and general applause, might sometimes tempt him to stray for a season 
from the path which the original bent of his genius had assigned him—but 
he always returned with fresj: ardour and new delight to his appropriate 
vocation. He was devoted to the law witha true enthusiasm; and his 
other studies and pursuits, so far as they had a serious object, were valued 
chiefly as they might minister to this idol of his affections. 

“Tt was in his profession that he found himself at home ; in this con- 
sisted his pride and his pleasure ; for as he said, ‘ the bar is not the place 
to acquire or preserve a false or frauduient reputation for talents,’— 
and on that theatre he felt conscious of possessing those powers which 
would command snecess, 
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“ Even when abroad, he never entirely neglested his legal studies. But 
at home, and when actively engaged in the practice of his profession, he 
toiled with almost unparalleled industry. All other pursuits,—the plea- 
sures of society, and even the repose which nature demands, were sacri- 
ficed to this engrossing object. His character, in this respect, affords a 
bright example for the imitation of the younger members of the profes- 
sion. This entire devotion to his professional pursuits was continued 
with unremitting perseverance to the end of his career. Jf the celebrated 
Denys Talon could say of the still more celebrated D’Aguesseau, on hear- 
ing his first speech at the bar,—‘thal he would willingly env as that 
‘young man COMMENCED,’*—every youthful aspirant to forensic fame 
among us might wish to begin his professional exertions with the same 
love of labour, and the same ardent desire of distinction, which marked 
the efforts of William Pinkney throughout his life. This intense appli- 
eation and untiring ambition continued to animate his labours to the last 
moments of his existence ; and as he held up a high standard of excel- 
lence in this noble career, he pursued it with unabated diligence and zeal, 
and still continued to exert all his faculties as if his entire reputation was 
staked on each particular display. He guarded with anxious and jealous 
solicitude the fame he had thus acquired. The editor well remembers 
in the Jast, and one of his most able pleadings in the Supreme Court, re- 
monstrating with him upon the necessity of his refraining from such labo- 
rious exertions in the actual state of his health, and with what vehemence 
he replied—THAT HE DID NOT DESIRE TO LIVE A MOMENT AFTER 
THE STANDING HE HAD ACQUIRED AT THE BAR WAS LOST, OR 
EVEN BROUGHT INTO DOUBT OR QUESTION, 

* * * * * * * * 

‘*The fragments of his works which are collected in this volume will 
enable the reader to form some judgment both of its characteristic excel- 
lencies and defects. But after all, the great fame of his eloquence must 
rest mainly in tradition, as no perfect memorials of his most interesting 
speeches at the Bar or in the Senate have been preserved ; besides that 
so much of the reputation of an orator depends upon those glowing 
thoughts and expressions which are struck out in the excitement and 
warmth of debate, and which the speaker himself is afterwards unable to 
recover. Most of the poetry of eloquence is of this evanescent charac- 
ter. The beautiful imagery which is produced in this manner, from the 
excitement of arich and powerful mind, withers and perishes as soon as it 
springs into existence ; and the attempt to replace it by rhetorical orna- 
ment, subsequently prepared in the cold abstraction of the closet, isseldom 
successful. Hence some portions of Mr. Pinkney’s speeches, which were 
begun to be written out by himself with the intention of publishing them, 
will be found, perhaps, to be somewhat too much elaborated, and to bear 
the marks of studied ornament and excessive polish: but the editor is ena- 
bled to assert from his own recollection, iat whilst they have certainly 
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jostin freshness and vigour by this process, in no instance have these inore 
striking passages been improved in Splendour of diction, and variety and 
richness of ornament. Indeed, he often poured forth too great a profu- 
sion of rhetorical imagery in extemporaneous composition. His style 
was frequently too highly wrought and embellished, and his elocution too 
vehement and declamatory for the ordinary purposes of forensic discus- 
sion. But whoever has listened to him, even upon a dry and complicated 
question of mere technical law, where there seemed to be nothing on 
which the mind delighted to fasten, must recollect what a charm he dif- 
fused over the most arid and intricate discussions by the clearness and pu- 
rity of his language, and the calm flow of his graceful elocution. His fa- 
vourite mode of reasoning was from the analogies of the law; and whilst 
he delighted his auditory by his powers of amplification and illustration, 
he instructed them by tracing up the technical rules and positive institu- 
tions of jurisprudence to their original principles and historical source. 
He followed the precept given (I think) by Pliny, and sowed his argu- 
ments broed-cast, amplifying them by every variety of illustration of 
which the subject admitted, and deducing from thema connected series of 
propositions and corollaries, gaining in beautiful gradations on the minds, 
and linked together by an adamantine chain of reasoning.” p.176—179. 


After speaking of the great extent, solidity, and accuracy, ot 


Mr. Pinkney’s legal attainments, and his habit of studying dili- 
gently the ancient writers of the common law, the biographer 
proceeds— 


“ Different estimates have been made of the extent and variety of his 
merely literary accomplishments. He was not what was commonly call- 
ed a learned man; but he excelled in those branches of human know- 
ledge which he had cultivated as auxiliary to his principal pursuit. Among 
his other accomplishments, (as has been before noticed,) he was a tho- 
rough master of the English language,—its grammar and idiom,—its 
terms and significations,—its prosody, and in short, its whole structure 
and vocabulary. It has also been before intimated that speaking with 
reference to any high literary standard, his early education was defective. 
He had doubtless acquired i in early life some knowledge of classical lite- 
rature, but not sufficient to satisfy his own ideas of what was necessary to 
support the character of an accomplished scholar. He used to relate to 
his young friends an anecdote, which explains one of the motives that in- 
duced him, at a mature age, and after he had risen to eminence, to review 


and extend his classical studies; and at the same time illustrates one of 


the most remarkable traits of his character—that resolution and firmness 
of purpose with which he devoted himself to the acquisition of any branch 
of knowledge he deemed it desirable to possess. During his residence in 
England, some question of classical literature was discussed at table ina 
social party where he was present, and the guests, in turn, gave their opi- 
nions upon it; Mr. Pinkney being silent for some time, an appeal was at 
length made to him for his opinion, when he had the mortification of be 

ing compelled to acknowledge that he was unacquainted with the sub- 
ject. In consequenceof this incident, he was induced to resume his clas 

sical studies, and actually put himself under the care of a master for the 
purpose of reviewing and extending his acquaintance with ancient litera 

ture.” p. 185, 134. 
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LETTERS ILLUSTRATING THE EARLY PERIOD OF THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. (CONCLUDED.) 


FROM JOHN ADAMS. 
Philadelphia, April 12, 1776. 

We begin to make some little figure here in the naval way. 
Captain Barry was fitted out here a few days ago in a 16 gun 
brig, and put to sea by the Roebuck man of war in the Dela- 
ware river, and after he got without the Capes, fell in with a 
tender belonging to the Liverpool man of war, and took her, 
after an engagement of two glasses; she had eight carriage 
guns, and a number of swivels. 

I long to hear what fortifications are preparing for Boston 
harbour. I cannot bear the thought of their ever getting into 
Boston again, and would freely contribute my share towards 
any expense, and would willingly go and work myself upon 
the fortifications, if necessary. 

Where will the cloud burst next? Are they gone to Hali- 
fax? Will they divide their foree—and can they do it with 
safety? Will they attempt Quebec, or visit New-York, or 
Philadelphia, or Virginia, or one of the Carolinas, or linger out 
the summer in Halifax, like Lord L n, fighting mock bat- 
iles and acting Grub-street plays? | should dread this more 
than their whole force applied to any part of the continent. 
I really think this would be the best game they can play with 
such a hand as they have; for, upon my word, [ am almost 
elated to boast, that we have high, low, and Jack in our_hands, 
and we must be bad gamesters indeed if we lose the game. 

You and the rest of my friends are so busy, I presume, in 
purifying Boston of small-pox, and another infection, which is 
more malignant, [1 mean toryism,] and I hope in fortifying the 
harbour, that I have reconciled myself to that state of igno- 
rance, in which I still remain, of all the particulars discovered 
in Boston. 

Vor. IT. 57 
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I am very desirous of knowing, if | could, what quantities of 
saltpetre come in, and what progress is made in the manufac- 
ture of it, and of cannon and muskets, and especially the pow- 
der mills. Have you persons who understand the art of ma- 


king powder ? 


FROM J. ADAMS. 


Philadelphia, May 16, 1776. 


Ww E have spent a number of days in considering the state of 
Boston and the Massachusetts, and afterall, I don’t know whe- 
ther you will think we have done enough. The five battalions 
now there are ordered to be recruited to their full complement, 
and three additional battalions are ordered to be raised. You 
have raised one that may be put upon continental pay, as one 
of the three ; the other two must be raised as you can. 

I am fearfu! that, drained as New-England is, you will meet 
with difficulty to raise more men. Yet | should hope that 
stimulated, by so urgent a motive as that of defending Boston 
and its harbour, two more battalions might be raised ; in what 
proportions they are to be raised in Massachusetts Bay, Con- 
necticut, and New-Hampshire, is not determined. 

Whether this point will be determined here or not I cannot 
say. The story of such formidable numbers of foreign merce- 
naries, | conjecture to be chiefly puff, but yet there may be 
some truthinit. If you should be invaded, the militia will do 
their duty. Ifan impression should be made, and the enemy 
make a lodgment with you, congress will maintain a standing 
army, ifit can be raised, to oppose them; but the continental 
expenses are so enormous, as to raise the most alarming appre- 
hensions in the minds of all; and gentlemen are very reluctant 
to raising forces when there is not an actual enemy to oppose. 
A major general and a brigadier general are ordered to take 
the command in Boston. 

Cau nothing be done to drive the men of war from Nan- 
tasket roads? A few row-galieys have attacked two formida- 
ble ships, and driven them down to the mouth of the river, 
where the galieys cannot live. Would not a few of these, with 
some fire-ships and fire-rafts, be very wholesome to clear the 
harbour of those vermin?’ I never shall be happy until | hear 
they are driven out to sea. 

Yesterday the Gordian knot was cut asunder. Congress 


passed a resolve in these words, as nearly as I can recollect. 


them. 
“ Whereas his Britannic Majesty, in conjunction with his 
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lords and commons, has, by a late act of parliament, excluded 
the inhabitants of these United Colonies from the protection 
of his crown; and whereas no answer whatever to the humble 
petitions of the colonies, for redress of their grievances and re- 
conciliation with Great Britain, has been, or is likely to be, 
given—but the whole force of that kingdom, aided by foreign 
mercenaries, is to be exerted for our destruction: And where- 
as it is irreconcilable to reason and good conscience, for the 
people of these colonies to take the oaths and affirmations ne- 
cessary for the support of any government under the said 
crown; and it is necessary that the exercise of every kind of 
authority under the said crown should be totally suppressed, 
and all the powers of government exerted under the authority 
of the people of the colonies, for the preservation of internal 
peace, virtue, and good order, as well as for the defence of 
their lives, liberties, and properties, against the hosiile inva- 
sions and cruel depredations of their enemies: ‘Therefore— 

“ Resolved, That it be recommended to the several assem- 
blies and conventions, to institute such forms of government as 
they shall judge necessary for the happiness of the people.” 

If such a resolution had been passed twelve months ago, as it 
ought to have been, and it was not my fault that it was not, how 
different would have been our situation. ‘The advantages of 
such a measure were pointed out very particularly twelve 
months ago ; but then we must petition and negotiate, and the 
people were not ripe. [believe they were as ripe then as they 
are now. 

I have seen, with great pleasure, in the newspapers and‘in 
private letters, that the citizens of Boston, the inhabitants of 
several country towns, as well as the troops under General 
Ward, are exerting themselves to put the country in a good 
posture of defence. 1 wish them ail health and wealth, and 
may God Almighty protect them from their enemies. 


FROM R. T. PAINE. 


Philadelphia, May 11, 1776. 

Nort having heard from you so long, nor seen your name 
mentioned in a gubernatorial capacity, | am Jed to think either 
that you are unwell, or on public business abroad. I have 
wrote you several long letters, particularly March 7th, 16th, 
and April 2d and 14th, some of which I fear you have not re- 
ceived, as they were on such practical subjects as I think you 
would have taken some notice of. I have laboured exceed- 
ingly to establish certain important manufactures, without 
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which speculation would be a phantom. I! think we shall not 
want cannon—four furnaces make them good, as large as 18 
pounders ; and 24 pounders have been made, but have not as 
yet stood proof; the manufacturers say they are sure of suc- 
cess. Exceeding good muskets are made here, and | suppose 
with you, but whai comes of them I can’t find out, for it is cer- 
tain that a great many of our troops are unarmed, and we are 
not able to get arms for them. I have made great inquiries 
about this matter, and have been always told that every man 
who could work at the business was employed. I wish to 
know if that be the case with you, and what the price of mus- 
kets is. Our musket committee have been able to make but 
two contracts for making muskets, but I hope our endeavours 
have set others a going. The congress was appointed to pro- 
mote the good of the whole, but this can’t be done without 
knowing the circumstances of all the parts ; but as I wish the 
salvation of my country, | know nothing of our colony but 
what | find out by accident. 1 write letters of inquiry in vain. 
I hope we shall be more regular in doing business for the fu- 
ture, or we shall need leading-strings again. 


FROM E. GERRY. 


Philadelphia, May 31, 1776. 


Te conviction which the late measures of administration 
have brought to the minds of doubting persons, has such an 
effect, that I think the colonies cannot long remain an inde- 
pendent, depending people, but that they will declare them- 
selves as their interest and safety have long required, entirely 
separated from the prostituted government of Great Britain. 

Upon this subject, I have written to our friend, Col. Orne, 
and beg leave to refer you thereto. ‘The principal object of our 
attention, at this important time, | think, should be the manu- 
facturing of arms, lead, and clothing, and obtaining flints—for I 
suppose, since the measures adopted by North Carolina and 
Virginia, that there cannot remain a doubt with our assembly, 
of the propriety of declaring for independency ; and, therefore, 
that our thoughts will be mostly directed to the means of sup- 

orting it. Powder and cannon are so successfully manufac- 
tured, that ifthe spirit continues, and with sufficient encourage- 
ment for the manufacturer, I think we may be sure of full sup- 
plies. With respect to arms, then, is it not necessary that each 
assembly should give sich encouragement as will effectually 
answer the purpose? i was of opinion, last fall, that twelve 
dollars should be given for all that should be brought to the 
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commissary, in consequence of the resolve then issued by the 
court, but since that was not the opinion of the members in 
general, and we are now greatly in want of this article, would 
it not be a good plan to exempt from the duties of war all ma- 
nufacturers of fire arms; to give a premium to them for each 
apprentice which they shall take, and journeyman that they 
shall employ, and thirteen or fourteen dollars for all that shall 
be delivered agreeable to the former resolve in twelve months ? 
Surely, when the success of our measures so much depends on 
obtaining this article, we shall not hesitate to give such encou- 
ragement as will obtain it, with as good success as we have 
heretofore the article of saltpetre. 

Lead you have before attended to, and I hope you will pur- 
sue the plan of carrying on the works at Northampton. If a 
manufacturer is wanted, | apprehend the colony of Virginia 
will spare us one; they sent to Europe for several, and are 
carrying on the work in that colony. Pray, my dear sir, pur- 
sue these objects as of the greatest importance. 

Flints may be imported, and clothing manufactured, if the 
inhabitants are timely apprized thereof. Would it not be well 
to recommend to them at large to exert themselves for obtain- 
ing, by their manufactures, a sufficiency of woollen and linen 
for the ensuing year, and also for the assembly to cause to be 
made a sufficient number of coats, blankets, &c. for the sol- 
diers, agreeabie to the method pursued the last year? The 
men must be well fed, clothed, armed, and paid, or you can 
never oblige them to do their duty. Our friends, Major 
Hawley, the Speaker, General Orne, and Mr. Sullivan, I think, 
wil assist and promote these measures, if you think it conve- 
nient to suggest the same. 

I hope one or more cannon forges will be encouraged in our 
colony ; and with respect to clothing, I think that after this year 
our trade will plentifully supply us. 


FROM R. T. PAINE. | 
July 6, 1776. 


Ir is our unhappiness. in this time of danger, to have too 
many Calvinistic politicians, who scem to think their country 
will be saved by good words and warm faith, without concomi- 
tant exploits ; ifit did not proceed from a defect in human na- 
ture, I think we should not find it in so many places. [ have a 
long time thought that the manufacture of arms and ammuni- 
tion was an essential object of attention, and have accordingly 
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applied myself most intensely to it, and I hope with good 
efiect. 

- + * * * * Y + rs 


The day before yesterday the declaration of American in- 
dependency was voted by twelve colonies, agreeable to the 
sense of the constituents, and New-York was silent, till their 
new convention (which sits next week) express their assent, of 
which we have some doubt. Thus the issue is joined; and it 
is our comfortable reflection, that if by struggling we can 
avoid that servile subjection which Britain demanded, we re- 
main a free and happy people; but if, through the frowns of 
Providence, we sink in the struggle, we do but remain the 
wretched people we should have been without this declara- 
tion. Our hearts are full, our hands are full; may God, in 
whom we trust, support us. 


FROM JOHN ADAMS. 


Philadelphia, August 27, 1776. 

You say you have been obliged to attend much upon the for- 
tifications. Iam glad of it. I am afraid that Boston harbour 
is not yet impregnable ; if it is not, it ought to be made so. 

Boston has not grown into favour with King George, Lord 
North, or General Howe. It is no peculiar spite against New- 
York, which has induced the fleet and army to invade it; it is 
no peculiar friendship, favour, or partiality to Boston, which 
has induced them to leave it. Be upon your guard, hesitate 
at no expense, no toil, to fortify that harbour against all its 
enemies. You ought to suppose the whole British empire to 
be your enemy, and prepare your plans against its malice and 
revenge. Howe’s army must have winter quarters some- 
where, and will at all hazards. They njiay try at Boston; 
there they lost their honour ; there they would fain regain it, 
if they could. They have a hard bone to pick at New-York, 
according to present appearances. They are creeping on ; 
moments are now of importance. They are landed on Long 
Island ; if they attack our forts in columns, they may carry 
them—but if we do our duty, they will lose the worth of them 
in-blood. A few days will disclose more of their designs. 
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Confessions of a Student. 


CONFESSIONS OF A STUDENT. 


| wisa that poetry could paint 
The lineaments of beauty ; words 
Are made for feelings ; they are faint, 
Weak things for pencilling. The chords 
Of lyre and harp make melody 
On woman’s Set Sed woman’s bright 
And glorious image—woman’s eye, 
Of tears and tenderness a light— 
Woman—bright woman, as she sprung, 
Creation’s gem, in Eden !—nay— 
I cannot paint her; | have flung 
The task despairingly away. 


{ lov’d a woman once, of full 
And perfect intellect. Her eye 
Was dark and very beautiful, 
And told of fervent poetry 
And earnest thoughts beneath. Her tone 
Was like the murmuring of birds, 
Made up of melody alone ; 
And giving to her lightest words 
The power of music. She was pale— 
For feeling wearieth the soul ; 
And the sweet springs of life exhale 
Beneath the passionate control 
Of fever’d spirits. Yet her eye 
Would sometimes for a moment glow 
And flash when thought wak’d suddenly ; 
And then athwart her cheek of snow 
Light clouds of colouring would steal 
And vanish, as if weary life 
This only token could reveal 
That there was yet with death a little strife. 


I sat beside her, hour by hour, 
And watch’d that hectic, till I knew 

Its lightest language. Strange, strange power, 
Which pencilleth so sweet a hue 

Upon the cheek it feeds on. Strange 
The eye should grow so eloquent, 

So beautifully calm, while change 

Ts wasting momently its ful! 
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And hallow’d language. Marvel ye, 
I lov’d that dying girl? One eve— 
A quiet summer eve—I went e 
As I was wont to gaze, and weave e 
My dreams of her and Heaven. Her room - 
Was fragrant with her favourite flowers, 
Blowing in mockery of the bloom 
Which linger’d yet a few short hours 
Upon her wasted cheek. Her hand 
Was press’d upon her heart, so white 
In its decaying, you would stand 
And doubt if it were not the light : 
Upon her snow-white robe. Decay! 2 
They call thee terrible—but come 
And breathe thou, even on the gay, i 
Thy beautiful but feverish bloom— 
It recks not if it cover death, 
Or pain, or suffering—if thou hast 
But a slight carmine in thy breath, 
That thou may’st beautify the waste 
Thou workest on them—if thou givest 
The eye a softer language, chastening 
The temple at whose shrine thou livest, ts 
While onward to the dark grave hastening, i 
They never will upbraid thee. Well— c 
Pil onward with my tale. The hours 
Pass’d fleetly as the lover’s spell 
Will ever make them—the small flowers a 
Had closed their leaves in sleep—the air 
Blew freshly on the sick one’s brow 
With a sweet influence, for there 
The flush of pain came not, staining its spotless 
snow. 











CARRIES ROMEO INERT EAI 
ere i 





*Tis a hard thing to write. It breaks 
My tale of love toher. She prest 
Her hand upon her brow— just spoke 
Of other love than mine, and was at rest. 


| took the roses from her hair, 

For nothing else had motion there— 
And it seem’d strangely wrong to me 
That they should wave so carelessly, 
And go not perishing, nor waste, 
Though she to the damp grave had pasi. 
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I strew’d them, when the crowd was gone, 
Above her grave—they wither’d on! Roy. 


—+ 


ORIGINALITY. 


Oriainaity of invention or discovery, has often been the 
theme of idle speculation, and not os bat of learned 
controversy. Many claimants have arisen for the honour of 
originating every admired production of art, or science, or let- 
ters; their pretensions have been the subject of literary dis- 
cussion, and the popular favourite has in general been re- 
commended to posterity by the loudest acclamations of cotem- 
porary applause. Nor is this anxiety to obtain the reputation 
of original merit without a rational incentive. Originality in 
any subject is uncommon, and indicative of a superior mind. 
The inventive genius who first points out the means of human 
improvement, or the author who enriches his pages with 
new treasures of thouglit, is surely no unworthy candidate for 
the immortality of fame. To distinguish a merely mercenary 
aspirant for such distinctions, from those who are actuated by 
more honourable motives; to discriminate between the really 
deserving, and those of more doubtful merit, is, from the perish- 
able materials of human history, always difficult, and often 
impossible. The inquiry, therefore, into the foundations of 
that originality which is worthy of our praise and reward, would 
ke, if not a useful, at least an interesting speculation. 

All effects, of whatever kind, resulting from human research 
or inventive power, are evidently derived from two sources 
only; those proceeding from ENTIRELY NEW ideas, and those 
which are the combinations of ideas already known. All ideas, 
according to the metaphysicians, are derived, in the first in- 
stance, from sensible objects. ‘Their combinations arise from 
reflection—hence, the former are the foundations of discovery, 
and the latter of invention. Discovery may be either acci- 
dental, or the result of logical induction. Merely accidental 
discoveries can, it is plain, entitle the discoverer to no higher 
distiactions, or more lasting honours, than chance alone can 
bestow. They are as much within the reach of the irrational 
and illiterate, as the wise and learned. But when human rea- 
son discovers, from things kuown, the existence of things un- 
known, its effort and its triumph are great. ‘These are hap- 
pily exemplified in the discoveries of the phil@sopher and the 
astronomer. Snch discoveries exalt the mind, and justly claim 
Vor. I. 58 
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for their discoverer honour and applause. Columbus, by the 
power of genius, and the force of inductive reasoning, disco- 
vered a new world beyond the western waters. Americus 
Vespucius claimed the earliest discovery, and accidentally 
connected his name with the American continent: but does 
the world consider the latter as more than the adventurous 
marine ? or will Columbus be remembered, while authentic his- 
tory exists, as other than the enlightened philosopher? The me- 
ritorious discoverer is not, therefore, he who first stumbled 
upon the mine, but he whose philosophic view first recognised 
its existence. 

Original productions, depending on new combinations ot 
known ideas, are numerous and diversified. The various 
ideas which man receives from sensible objects, admit an al- 
most infinite number of variations. Among these are inclu- 
ded all inventions, whether in art, science, or literature. 
These, however various and boundless, are still susceptible of 
accurate division and examination. Three prominent classes 
are easily distinguished, viz. 1. Practical inventions, produ- 
ced by reason, to benefit or amuse mankind. 2. Theories to 
elucidate the hidden principles of nature. 3. The fictions of 
the imagination. Of the first kind are the machines and in- 
struments used by artists, mechanics, and men of science. 
They are means invented by man to facilitate his labours, or 
extend his research. Utility is their standard of excellence. 
They are directed to some useful end, and when successful, 
confer honour on their inventor. ‘The art of printing, the 
telescope, and the machines used in the manufacture of cloth, 
are distinguished examples of practical invention. Fluxions, 
being practically applied to the operations of mechanical phi- 
losophy, belong also to this class. The merit of this invention 
was long a subject of learned controversy; but whether the 
author was a native of England, or of Germany, the world are 
at least undivided in their opinion of his intellectual greatness. 
The fame of Leibnitz and of Newton is above detraction. 

It is to be remembered, that where the original elements are 
equally open to all, new combinations of them may be simulta- 
neous in many minds ; hence one may be a successful candi- 
date for the honours of original invention, and yet not the sole 
inventor. This seems to have been the case in the applica- 
tion of steam to the art of navigation. It is now well known, 
that Fulton was not the only American whose genius contribu- 
ted to this noblest work of the age. 

Inventions in the department of the fine arts are practical, 
dut vary from those before considered. in being intended to 
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please the taste, rather than to serve any purpose of utility. 
As these are intended to ornament or amuse, a diversity of 
tastes will always produce a diversity of opinions with regard 
to their merits. But whatever may be their object, all opinions 
will agree whether they have succeeded, or grossly failed, in 
producing their intended effect. Hence, we may infer, gene- 
rally, that the merits of a practical invention depend upon its 
capacity to fulfil the purposed design. This capacity is the 
measure of men’s obligations, and of the honours due to the 
original inventor. Ingenuity, indeed, is often displayed in the 
wildest projects. The patent office abounds with models of 
machines, mostly useless, and often impracticabie. These 
are the abortive fruits of misguided genius. ‘Thousands of such 
visionary schemes are found, where one Arkwright has dimi- 
nished the labours of the manufacturer, or one Galileo extend- 
ed the views of the astronomer. ‘Theoretical combinations 
are, in general, merely speculative opinions. Geologists and 
metaphysicians have, in every era of the world, formed their 
own peculiar theories of the earth and the mind. These 
have varied with the various characteristics of the individual, 
and the various stages of knowledge in the world. Each has 
found its admirers, and its doctrines have been urged and de- 
fended with the most zealous and unwearied perseverance. 
But of these speculations none probably is, and one only can 
be, true. Each may be original, each may be ingenious; yet 
all are little better than idle conjecture, while truth remains, 
and perhaps for ever will remain, undiscovered. 

The inventions of the imagination are more numerous than 
any other. Its wanderings are only confined within the limits 
of complex ideas. All the glories of nature—all the beauties 
of art—all the excellencies of character, with all that can ex- 
cite sympathy, or affection, or benevolence, furnish materials 
for the picture it draws, for the structure it erects. The ever 
active fancy creates, at each moment, new beings, new actions, 
and new scenery. The mind, desirous of novelty, exerts its 
inventive powers to gratify its ruling passion, and seeks in an 
imaginary creation those varied delights which the real one 
cannot supply ; hence comes all the machinery of romance, 
with the tender and beautiful imagery of poetry ; hence, the 
Elysian field, the waters of Lethe, the Stygian lake, and all the 
incidents of heathen mythology, so full of classic interest and 
poetic beauty ; hence, also, many of the charms of meditation, 
and the visions of hope. ‘The poet and the novelist, by the 
allurements of fictitious song or story, divert the attention, for 
4 brief moment, from cares that perplex, and anxieties that 
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obtrude upon the wearied mind. And who would destroy 
such pleasing delusions? The source of these pleasures is the 
love of novelty. To gratify this insatiable propensity, the wri- 
ter of poetry or romance compares and combines the materials 
with which nature and art supply him in every variety of form, 
and manner, and incident. Whatever is original in these com- 
— can only be some new combinations of ideas already 

own ; for it is needless to say, that no new ideas can be crea- 
ted by the utmost power of the mind. However wild or 
strange the world which imagination invents, and the beings 
who people it, that world and those beings must necessarily be 
derived from known existence. The elementary ideas are 
drawn from nature. In combining those ideas, the author is, 
however, free to range through the wide wilderness of opinions, 
prejudices, and superstitions, prevalent at different periods, 
and among different nations of the world. The geography of 
human nature presents him with all that is strange, or peculiar, 
or diversified. Its history developes the sources of mental 
sublimity, or of moral degradation, and exhibits, in the strong- 
est colours, the images of past glory, and the beauties of de- 
parted excellence. And while the writer selects his materials, 
and combines them in every variety of light and shade, 


“ Bright ey’d Fancy, hovering o’er, 
Scatters from her pictar’d urn 
Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.” 


The novelist finds subjects for story in the peculiar customs 
and traditionary records of different nations; he can lay the 
scene of his narrative in countries not yet emerged from intel- 
lectual darkness, or at periods of time, when those who are 
now polished and cultivated were rude and unenlightened. 
What we do not believe or respect ourselves, we are willing to 
hear related of those to whom fame or history has attributed 
such belief or respect. Why did the mysterious romances of 
the last century excite so much interest and pleasure? Was 
it not that the story was generally related of a people whose 
minds were yet uncultivated, and whose opinions were still 
superstitious ? Would not the genii of the Persian tales be te- 
dious beings, when transplanted from the regions of the east, to 
some soil less fertile in supernatural events? But, as itis, these 
tales are interesting not only to the rude peasant, whose mind 
is prepared by ignorance and credulity forthe reception of the 
most marvellous events, but also to the liberal and learned. 
The comprehensive mind of Montesquieu delighted, in its inter- 
vals of relaxation, to tread the wild and adventurous path of 
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Persian imagination. Had those stories been related of a peo- 
ple whose precise habits and sober feelings had leng estranged 
them from the reputation of such delusions, their evident in- 
congruity would have destroyed their interest. This is one 
among the numerous proofs, that fitness and propriety are as 
necessary in works of imagination, as in the ornament of dress, 
or the proportions of a building. The sources of beauty are 
the same in all things. They vary little, whether developed 
in the lineaments of the human countenance, beheld in the 
monumental remains of architectural ingenuity, or diffused 
through the nobler works of the poet and philosopher. 
Wherever grace and harmony are displayed among the pro- 
ductions of genius, or the works of nature, a sensation of beau- 
ty is felt, and emotions of delight are excited. The want of 
either would, on the contrary, displease by producing an idea 
of harshness or Gents: He, therefore, who would excel in 
works of taste, must frequently neglect originality, to adorn 
what has already been invented. 

Works of imagination are always intended, by the display of in- 
genuity, or the excitement of strong interest, to amuse the mind, 
and awaken the passions. As they can easily turn the feelings 
into any channel, they are unworthy of approbation when the 
sentiment excited is not virtuous. Originality in such a sub- 
ject may justly be deemed meritorious, when, by novelty, 
beauty of imagery, or congruity of incident, they please the 
reader without inculcating immorality, and relate events with- 
out violating probability. If they do not inform the mind, 
they may improve the heart. The youthful reader may catch 
cnthasitn rom some patriotic Wallace, and emulating the 
visionary hero, become the generous champion of his native 
land. Fictitious narratives are generally well received by the 
world, and their original author enjoys, while living, a distinc- 
tion and renown seldom yielded to those whose productions 
are far more useful and instructive. He who moves our pas- 
sions is better rewarded than he who supplies our necessities ; 
for the hope of pleasure is always more predominant than the 
fear of want. 

From these considerations, it is apparent that originality, in 
order to merit our admiration and encouragement. must dis- 
play in its inventions and discoveries, the exercise of an intel- 
lect whose operations are directed to the laudable purpose 
of benefiting the human family. Most others are generally 
either the visions of a wild and disordered imagination, or or!- 
ginate from some aberration of reason. Hence such improve- 
ments as abridge the labours, or minister to the comforts and 
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conveniences of man, are worthy objects of our patronage and 
rd. It is obvious that we should always be careful to sub- 
ject the merits of every innovation te a critical analysis, lest 
we should ignorantly waste our munificence in cherishing spe- 
culating theorists, to the injury of deserving benefactors. It is 
true that the secrets of nature have been revealed, and facts Jo 
buried in doubt been brought to light, by the most chimerica 
speculations. Modern chemistry owes much of its present 
usefulness to the experiments of the Alchymists. But such 
results depend too much on fortuitous circumstances to entitle 
them to be considered as the natural fruits of the follies from 
which they were fortunately derived. There are fanatics and 
false prophets in morals and science as well as in religion. The 
world has even now its visionaries, who seek to undermine the 
principles of social order, which have long received the sanction 
of civilized communities, and to substitute for them their own 
fantastic systems, whose leading doctrines are not only at war 
with the best feelings of our natures, but utterly repugnant to 
the precepts of Christianity. Such self-named philanthropists 
are actuated by the vain-glorious motive of immortalizing 
themselves as the founders of some novel scheme of govern- 
ment, or as the propagators of some newly discovered creed. 
If nature has endowed these individuals with superior capaci- 
ties, they are guilty of a gross misapplication of their powers. 
They do not deserve that the world should countenance and 
admire projects, that wear a show of public good only to mark 
the designs of their selfish ambition. It is enough to do what 
we fear is, after all, done too rarely and too tardily—to cherish 
such exhibitions of genius as are really useful and meritorious, 
AN ANCHOBITE. 


THE LOVES OF THE SHELL FISHES. 


A Cras there was, a dashing young blade. 

And he was in love with a Lobster maid; 

But the Lobster maid was a terrible prude, 

And she told her mamma that the Crab was rude. 
Said her dear mamma, “ pray, what did he do ? 
Did he give you a kiss, or a billet doux ?” 

‘Oh, no,” said she, with a toss of her head, 
But he ogles me so—’tis so shocking ill-bred, 
That I vow, if he still persists in his suit, 
Ill box the ears of the impudent brute.” 




































Elegy. 


But an Oyster dandy saw the maid— 

“‘ Oh, split me,”’ said he, “‘ miss, if {| am afraid !”’ 
So tighter he brac’d his corset shell, 

And strutted away with a Broadway swell. 

And he told the maid, as he twirled his seal, 

“* He’d die at her feet, if a dandy could kneel.” 
“Oh, sir,” said she, “since that can’t be, 

You know you can hang yourself on a tree. 

And the Oyster raved—* But no,”’ said she. 

** You never shall die of scorn from me.”’ 

So she gave him her ruby red hand to kiss, 

And he felt like a fish in a sea of bliss ; 

But the Crab, he cocked his hat in their faces, 
And challeng’d the Oyster to fight at two paces. 
The ground was marked, and they took their stand, 
And a Barnacle gave the word of command ; 
They took their aim, and the Oyster fell! 

But, alas, the worst of the tale is to tell ; 

For while he weltering lay in his shell, 

A giddy young Muscle that passed that way, 

And saw the end of the fatal affray, 

Declared that the Lobster’s love was a sham, 
For he’d jast seen her married that morn to a Clam. 


ELEGY. 


“ Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman.” 


Apo.to’s lyre is in my hand, but where’s the minstrel god, 

Whose matchless voice of old was heard by mountain, vale, and 
flood ? 

These chords his magic fingers should alone awake—and why ? 

The beautiful alone may mourn the beautiful that die. 


y thou in leaves of cypress art o’er my shoulder thrown ? 
mournfully and softly, since thou hast dared to try 
In song, the wildly changing light that fills the dying eye! 


My lyre! I charge thee whisper in thy selectest tone, 
Wh 
S 


Thou sayest, I sing of her who lived, but now is dead and gone ; 
Of hearts now broke as dew-drops break. which meet and melt 
to one : 
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Of death, the swift familiar—of smiles, when life had flown, 
Like the lingering streaks of sunshine when the orb itself is 
down. 






The laughing May is coming soon, but thou shalt come no 
more ! 
The birds will sing, the flowers will bloom, as sweetly as be- 
fore ; 
| But thine own rapturous melody—thy roses, white and red— 
Where are they ? fled to that lone land of things remembered ! 








Few days are past, since to our lips the sparkling cup we 






raised ; 

Thy health we drank, while brightly by the happy fireside 
blazed ; 

Oh how our eyes hung over thee, our hearts toward thee 
burned, 






In wishes, that thy golden hair to silver might be turned. 





The archangelic trump shall sound and wake the world’s long 
sleep 

And awfully er land and sea its thunder-peals shall leap! 

The dead of ages then shall quake, but to thy slumbering ear, 


Like the silver voice of seraph harps, oh may its blast appear ! 
N. 








A NIGHTMARE. 


“ A foal of nightmare; marry, and well named.”—-Old Play. 


“ Well, December has set in, and we shall find the nights long enough 
for all our dreams. Even Bob Noodle, that was wont to snooze away 
July afternoons behind hay-stacks, can now keep about house without 
nodding ”— Old Almanack. 








Taat “all men are born free and equal,” is the great poli- 
| tical axiom under which our country has grown vastly power- 
ful and happy. The lawyers talk of beautiful fictions of the 
. law——mere fictions, on which principles of jurisprudence are 
made to rest, solid and philosophical, and of the most benefi- 
cent tendency; but to speak of a fiction in politics, would, 
. doubtless, be as absurd as to prate of a fiction in ethics or ma- 
thematics; it would be a palpable solecism. All men, in one 
sense, at least, are, it would seem, brought to a level—so that 
there is, after all, one common ground upon which we can all 
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meet—and I am very glad to hear it; for 1 had been rumina- 
ting upon the varieties and contradictions of tastes, and tem- 
per and disposition, physical, moral, and intellectual, until I 
had grown almost to conclude, that society was getting out of 
joint, and an ideal chaos was fast picturing itself to my brain ; 
when, as | puffed my segar, and watched the graceful foldings 
and curvings of the cloudy volumes I poured forth, a quieting 
influence luckily came to my relief. A drowsy inertness be- 
gan to gather upon my faculties—a calm so thorough had 
spread itself over my nervous system, that sense itself seemed 
ebbing gradually away. There appeared, however, a glimpse 
of intellect left, but it seemed as a dim taper placed in the 
midst of wild and fantastic images that excited wonder, without 
the power of satisfying curiosity. Every thing was mystical 
and strange about me. I was conscious of some kind of exist- 
ence ; but whether it was purely spiritual, or whether a corpo- 
real nature pertained to it, | could not well determine. There 
were some circumstances which inclined me to the laiter con- 
clusion. I thought I could discern an uncomfortable com- 
pression of my limbs; then, as | attempted to extend them, 
something so very like the annoying properties of sharp point- 
ed rafters and unclenched nails saluted the extremities, that I 
became almost convinced that I was not free from the ills of 
humanity. | made an effort to rub my eyes, and grasped 
something soft, which, after maturely debating the matter with 
myself, I made out to bear very much the resemblance of a 
cobweb. It also seemed to me, that my sense of smelling was 
not totally lost; I was ready to swear toa dry, pent up, woody 
effluyia, which at first threatened me with suffocation. But I 
was again confounded at the wonderful readiness with which 
my organs, if | had any, accommodated themselves to this state 
of atmosphere. |! thereupon felt encouraged, and essaying 
again my ability at vision, clearly perceived a ray of light at a 
great distance above me in a perpendicular line. | lay mo- 
tionless some time, speculating upon my situation. Had I 
fallen into the crater of some extinguished volcano, or yot ram- 
med by mistake into one of Queen Ann’s pocket-pieces? or 
was I under the operation of some spell of enchantment? I 
tried to call to mind all that I had ever read or heard about 
witchcraft and necromancy. A pantomime occurred to me, 
wherein [ had seen upon the stage the process of animating 
Harlequin. First, a leg had been made to move by a touch of 
the magic wand, then an arm, until, by degrees, a wonderful 
activity was imparted to every limb in his body. I cast my 
eyes up to the light over my head, and then thought of the 
Vor. Ul. 59 
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wonderful teats of Harlequin, until I found myself actually on 
the ascent. Thus encouraged, I scrambled and climbed, and 
at last got my head upon a level with four panes of glass, which 
it seemed were the medium through which that light had been 
admitted that had caused me such doubt. | straightway peep- 
ed out, and found my encasement to be no other than a tall 
spire, or turret, belonging toa church. I cast my eyes apnx- 
iously around, and became almost convinced that I was still a 
human being, and overlooking the bustle ofagreat city. Huge 
masses of stone and brick were heaped in every direction be- 
low me; tiles glittered under my gaze, and great gullying 
streets sent upward the hum of perpetual clamour and motion. 
Men and women looked like the figures of a puppet-show ; 
their diminutive eagerness of action caused me to laugh. Here 
is Lilliput in good earnest, thought |. Oh! ye petty dwellers 
in dust and difficulty! here am I, mounted above ye all, and 
can overlook ye all! In truth, I waxed marvellously self- 
complacent, and had no one to oppose my humour, as there 
was no living thing in my vicinity excepting a large black spi- 
der, who inhabited a cranny of the old turret, and the martins 
that fluttered about the weathercock. Nevertheless, my com- 
placency soon wore off with the sense of novelty, and a weight 
of listlessness began to press upon my heart. 1| saw a boy 
blowing soap bubbles out at a garret window, and two doves 
cooing upon the roof of a house, and fell into a mood of senti- 
mental sadness. The idea of distance, let me turn my head 
which way I would, was always most prominently before me, 
and it cannot therefore be wondered at, if my meditations were 
carried quite back to my schoolboy days. I thought of the 
little damsel, with a checked tire, that the schoolmaster almost 
flogged the tender passion out of my nature for penning a copy 
of verses to—of the tear that stood in her soft blue eye the 
while—of her growing malapert as she grew up, and at last 
marrying an alderman, and turning out a dash. Here my own 
eyes grew dim, and I was fain to seek relief for my sensibilities 
by thrusting forth my moralizing vein, to expatiate at large 
over the great panorama of life. But] soon found that the 
springs of the most enduring delights, as well as the sources of 
the most acute and bitter sorrow, are only to be found within 
a narrow circle. Spread over a wide surface, thought becomes 
thin, and feeling superficial. Objects and points of interest to 
the moral and intellectual, as well as the material vision, are 
scattered and made dim by distance. Chequered and various 
as the world is, yet, viewed in the general, the effect of contrasi 
and picturesque arrangement, and all that gives relief and 
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beauty to the individual landscape, are effaced and lost to the 
sense. One unvaried tameness stretches throughout the 
whole. Nor will the mind, thrown upon itself, fail soon to be- 
come weary and dissatisfied. But if the recluse, who, from 
excessive refinement, cherishes his sympathies apart from the 
world, dreading the contact of vanity or of artifice as a blight 
upon their purity, tastes the heaviness of solitude, and is in 
danger of sinking under a moody misanthropy; how much 
more pitiable must he be, who, looking down upon his fellow 
men, has not only the languor of loneliness, but the weight of 
his own vanity to sustain. And yet a fallacious promise is for 
ever uttering itself forth in the breath of the million. The 
cravings of ambition are pampered by it; and in the swell of 
exultation, and the short-lived ecstacy of triumph, men are 
seen to take a willing leave of every real good, and renounce, 
in the levity of intoxication, all chance of solid happiness. 
‘The truth is, that action and passion, the strong and quicken- 
ing impulses, as well as the less obtrusive and more delicately 
constituted order of our perceptions, owe their highest power 
and their best influences to an innate acknowledgment of near- 
ness—a home-bred claim of communion—a principle by which 
warmth and freshness is given to the affections, and freedom, 
and life, and healthful vigour, is thrown around the social cha- 
racter. I was almost startled to find myself drawing such po- 
sitive deductions, for a strange sense of being and not being 
still adhered to me. An invisible spell seemed exercising a 
fantastic power over me, which | could not control or account 
for ; and | know not but under its influence I might have been 
held to tenant my old tower as perseveringly as the Egyptian 
kings their pyramids, had not an incident occurred, which sud- 
denly translated me into new regions of wonder. I have 
mentioned the large black spider that occupied a nook at my 
elbow. Reverential and decorous in his carriage, he at first 
attracted my notice and good will. By degrees, he became to 
meas a humble companion and pet, and, odd as it may seem, J 
began to have a sort of an affection towards him. ‘The last re- 
collection I have of my steeple abode, was seeing this spider 
craw] from his nest, and get upon a beam, when, in the midst 
of a sympathetic intercourse of kindness between us, he sud- 
denly disengaged his hold and dropped. At that instant I be- 
came possessed with the sensation of one falling with great 
rapidity, seated upon a woolsack and unreeling silk, until I 
found myself landed safely in a spacious piazza below. In my 
journey downward, I experienced, as I drew nearer to fresh 
air, all my fancies about Harlequin to be returning, and as my 
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feet struck the floor with a great beund, I no longer doubted 
that | was Harlequin himself; and a strip of lath which I 
had seized hold of in my first fright, | found actually changed 
into a wand in my hand. My friend the spider had also un- 
dergone a transformation. Black he remained as ink, but a 
spider no longer. He stepped about, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a human being. A silken tissue had extended itself all 
over him, in form of canonical weeds. He saluted me with a 
hearty benedicite, and bade me, in tones of the most silvery 
sweetness, to be of good cheer, and not to be awed by the ex- 
ternal solemnity of his air, for that he himself had cut a few 
antics, notwithstanding outward appearances. ‘ These so- 
lemn weeds,” said he, as he drew the semblances of his func- 
tion about him, “are, indeed, a mighty clever disguise, and 
may well serve to cheat the eye of unsuspecting simplicity 
by their show of humility ; the high-reaching spirit of a Wol- 
sey was wont to masquerade under a covering not less sombre. 
But, ah! those were days when golden stakes were to be play- 
ed for by the priesthood. The time has passed for the sove- 
reignty of opinion to be bound prostrate before the cowl and 
crosier. ‘The purposes of ambition may be brooded over in 
the cloister, but it is in the world alone, the active and breath- 
ing world, that they are to be realized—and must pride of heart 
be for ever held in rebuke by these trappings of perpetual 
mortification? Here have | been spreading my webs about 
these walls, until my theological bowels are quite spun out. 
Mr. Harlequin, Mr. Harlequin, the aspiring spirit within me 
chafes under such restraints of function—I can no longer en- 
dure 1t—the part | have been playing must be thrown by—the 
lowly monk must give place to the man of the world, and I 
must set forth in the career of ambition, free and unencum- 
bered. And hereupon, Mr. Harlequin, if you will stand still 
long enough to hear me out,” (for | was growing restive,) 
“would | crave your friendly aid. You must know, that cus- 
tom, with her awkward notions of decent consistency, has 
thrown grievous impediments in my way. ‘There is that heap 
of canonical records—it is a five-barred fence to my wishes— 
if | could once leap that barrier, | might snap my finger at fur- 
ther scruple, and laugh in the face of the inquisition itself. 
Now if, through the potency of your magic, you would impart 
the uecessary ayility to my heels, | doubt not, but by one grand 
somerset, to clear myself of the church for ever.”” “ And well 
might mother church rejoice in such a deliverance,” said | to 
myself; signifying, at the same time, my readiness to comply 
with his request, and waving my wand three times, as a signal 
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to disrobe. ‘The token was eagerly seized on—cowl, bands, 
and sacred vestments, were thrown aside with an alacrity that 
surprised me. Nothing seemed to stay for a moment the hot 
impetu sity of the young mouk’s haste, excepting a large cha- 
lice of rare workmanship and rich material, which he cast a 
lingering look upon, and turning to me, had the audacity to in- 
quire whether it might not be possible for bim to bear it off 
under his arm. (?tlended at such barefaced etirontery, in the 
impatience of my indignation, I gave him so smart a thwack with 
my wand, as hurled him, at once, entirely without the pre- 
cincts of consecrated ground. And that blow was well be- 
stowed, thought I; it has, at least, delivered a sacred calling 
frown the hypocritical grimace and arrogant mockery of one 
false pretender—a fellow on whom neither the solemnity of 
office nor association could impress one sentiment or feeling 
heyond the poor expediencies of a vain world. But such is 
man. ‘lhe ocean rolls awfully in the storm—the storm passes, 
and all is hushed, and the outward eye beholds only one vast 
and quiet expanse. We see not the mighty leviathan in his 
struggles—the ever restless myriads that those depths enve- 
lope, send not a ripple to the surface—no gush, or whirl- 
pool, gives note that the voracious shark has seized his prey— 
all to view is serene and peaceful as the slumber of infan- 
cy. Nor less dark and mysterious are the depths and 
workings of the human soul. Who shall trace the secret sub- 
tleties of motive—the hidden toils and throes in which the 
spirit labours? One beueticent impulse may seem to wrap the 
whole being. The remainder of the soliloquy was lost within 
the folds of a canvass bag. My eyes, that had been fixed in 
thoughtful sadness upon the young monk, as he capered off 
amony the crowd, were all at once veiled by a goodly thick- 
ness of merchantable duck, and in a twinkling | felt myself 
raised, neck and heels, from the earth, and moving pretty 
swiftly through the air. ‘ Paddy O:Rouke in the talons of an 
eagle,” to a certainty, thought 1. But no—the breath of two 
or three hearty curses warned me of a near proximity to the 
brawny shoulders of a couple of stout porters, and a ,certain 
jostling stir and noise that rose up around me, dispelled every 
idea of a voyage into the regions of infinite space, and at once 
turned down the imagination to the realities of a mere coast- 
wise navigation, through divers unknown streets and alleys. 
At last, my pilots made a halt—a door creaked upon its hinges, 
and then the sound of faltering footsteps, evidently those of age 
and decrepitude, were heard upon a stairway, and notes, seem- 
ingly those of chuckling seif-felicitation. issued from the same 
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quarter. We were forthwith in motion again, and after as- 
cending a staircase, and passing through one or two passages, | 
was unceremoniously swung from the shoulders of the porters, 
and bestowed at full length upon the bare floor of an inner 
apartment. I heard the price of my capture arranged and ad- 
justed ; while, from a continuous undertone of exultation, | 
would now and then catch the words, “ glory of natura! sci- 
ence,”’ “ wonderful specimen,” “ immortality to the discove- 
rer’’—but these seemingly involuntary ejaculations grew faint- 
er and fainter, as the person who uttered them was manifestly 
receding from my neighbourhood. At last all was silent. Be- 
ing somewhat impatient to reconnoitre my quarters, | found 
means to get my head so far without the mouth of the sack in 
which I lay ensconced, that I could look about me—and a 
curious view presented itself; large folios, of very musty and 
ancient Same with dried plants and grasses, projecting 
an ample fringe from between the leaves, were disposed va- 
riously about the apartment. Minerals enough to M‘Adam- 
ise all Picadilly, occupied ample shelves on one side ; wide 
spread surfaces of wainscotting were completely studded with 
sects ; stuffed snakes, lizards, and alligators, hung dangling 
from the ceiling ; here the glass eyes of a bald eagle glared full 
on the enormous jaws of a shark ; and there the feathers of the 
bird of paradise flaunted gaily over a nest of barnacles—while 
a small table, on which rested a broken retort, and a half-hour 
glass, with two or three antique, black looking chairs, constitu- 
ted the ordinary furniture of the room. As I gazed around 
upon this motley congregation of wonders, the patting of foot- 
steps along the passage-way, together with the audible whispers 
of two voices in earnest dialogue, saluted my ear. “I vow, 
Dolly, the old philosopher has been hunting grubs and but- 
terflies to some purpose this morning-—as sure as I’m a sinner, 
he’s caught a creature as big as a man.”’ “ Yes, and as they 
trundied it over the bannisters in a great bag, it seemed, for all 
the world, Jenny, to be formed just like one.” “Now, if | 
wa’nt afraid master was in the larbetary, I'd take a peep—and 
the door stands ajar too—l]’]] venture; keep still your gig- 
gling ; take off that creaking shoe; there now—hush—tip- 
toe.” But, notwithstanding every precaution, the Abigails 
were net destined to surprise the garrison—for, just as their 
pretty faces crossed the line of the pannel, and met my alrea- 
dy expecting eye, I was visited by an involuntary propensity 
to gain my feet, and under the impulse, made such a bound of 
my whole body, as sent the fair ones shrieking from their ad- 
venturous post. Nor did the consternation end here—for. 
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from the din and hubbub that reigned in the passage, it ap- 
peared that the affrighted damsels had encountered in their 
retreat a party of grave virtuosi, who were making their way 
up stairs, (and had reached the second landing-place,) with 
the solemn intent of holding a scientific inquest over me. 
Cities have been sorely alarmed, and even whole armies have 
been put to route, by very insignificant causes. In truth, the 
doctrine of impulse, in contradistinction to that of ratioeina- 
tion, cannot be better elucidated, than by exhibiting the hu- 
man mind in a positive state of panic. The wise as well 
as the foolish-—the learned as well as the unlettered—the 
valiant as well as the timorous—are all acted on by a com- 
mon power, and urged to a common movement, without 
being able to explain the reason wherefore. But I had a 
sense, that ii was not for a humble being, bagged like a 
badger, to presume to solve the wonderful anomalies of nature. 
Even had I possessed a disposition towards such high specula- 
tions, the manifold emblems of science, which in every shape 
and position surrounded me, would have been enough to re- 
press my presumption—all I can do at present, therefore, is to 
go on with my story. By this time, the phalanx of worshipful 
philosophers, by whom the quiet of my privacy was so nearly 
threatened, had fairly taken to their heels, and left my dreamy 
fancy as unfettered by any train of imagined incidents of their 
suggesting, as when the leisure ofa steeple abode enabled it to sit 
in solemn judgment upon the moral properties of created man. 
Nevertheless, the spirit within me had now got a jog; an im- 
petus to be doing, with which a sort of prudential concern, a 
dim perspective of apprehension, began to mingle itself, as | 
cast about and bethought me as to the probable purpose of 
those strange destinies, which had done’me the honour of taking 
me under their special charge. As I disengaged myself as 
quietly as possible from my bag, an old mahogany-framed mir- 
ror, at the opposite end of the room, sent back the image of my 
parti-coloured figure, lumbering forth, as it were, from its 
chrysalis state, a fair subject for the curious investigator of 
wonderful things. Within the power of such an investigator, 
I did not doubt myself to be placed—and my misgivings were 
in no wise appeased by a side glance which | cast towards the 
partly opened door of a closet, from behind which a grinning 
death’s head greeted my view. Not without a sensation of 
gloomy presage, did | contemplate the extent to which the in- 
dulgence of a vein of research might carry even philosophy it- 
self. I hugged hard in my mind certain notions of safety and 
comfort, and bitterly deprecated any zeal for the interests of 
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science that might perchance threaten to invade their cherish- 
ed limits. This many-coloured skin of mine to be dried and 
stuffed, and hung up in relief to the dull and uniform brown of 
a crocodile’s hide !—a cold sweat broke from every pore at 
the thought—my perturbation increased every instant—the 
glassy eyes of the bald eagle seemed to ogle me with a death- 
like gleam—lI could not persuade myself that the alligator did 
not traverse upon the wire with which it was suspended, like a 
huge magnet, still keeping me as the polar point of its attrac- 
tion; and | more than once fancied that | heard a rattling 
among the dry bones in the closet. Still a secret self-reproach 
seemed to admonish my pusillanimous fears, and under its chi- 
dings | approached, with a sort of desperate resolution, towards 
the closet door, and even ventured to peep within the recess. 
A good part of a skeleton or so; but then that wig, hanging so 
composedly, frizzled and powdered—schemes of direful pur- 

ose were surely never hatched beneath such serene curls ; 
and then those jack-boots, water proof I’ll be bound, emblems 
of good care and precaution; and this ivory handled staff, as 
true, I’ll be sworn, to detect the lack of an inch in the eeght 
feet long, four high, and four broad, that should go to make up 
an honest cord of wood, as }f it had been duly sealed at the 
city office of weights and measures. ‘“ Pshaw, a philosopher 
is, after all, no more formidable than any other man””—and 
under cover of this soothing apostrophe, | made a bold pass 
with the old man’s staff into a dark corner of the closet, thrust- 
ing at what seemed vacuity—when, bounce—an involuntary 
leap towards the door—another bound to the stairway—but 
the rom caT distanced me over the balustrade! Had there 
been a flap-dragon or two in my wake, or the devil himself, I 
should have counted it good fortune, and should have been 
spared the mortification | now felt. Confound all tom cats in 
dark closets, say |—and making up in measured stateliness (as 
I uttered the ejaculation) for the precipitate commencement of 
my career, | folded my arms, held up my head, and marched 
deliberately out at the street door Amidst the jostling and 
elbowing to which my dignity was now fairly exposed, my at- 
tention was arrested by the accents of a familiar voice, evi- 
dently addressed to me—* Well met, Mr. Harlequin. Why 
you seem as strange and as muzzy as an owl brought suddenly 
into daylight—sure you can never expect to thrive with that 
grave face; but hold, let me throw my cloak about your 
shoulders, for there comes Will Wrenchcharter—yonder little 
skinny fellow that you see turning the corner. Will is just 
getting through with his last commercial difficulties, and is 
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now petitioning for a new bank, to help to ruin hm for the 
fifth time. Should he get the slightest hint of your being a 
wizard, he’ll engage you to go to Albany, as a lobby member, 
to push his suit ; therefore, ‘ ensconce and stand close.’ Will 
is, indeed, a man of expedients, and does not stick at trifles ; 
and let me tell you, half the world is kept in motion by shifts 
and devices of some sort or other, so that a man need not fear 
of countenance in the use of them. What is your tender con- 
science but a self-destroying engine? Modest merit may trundle 
a barrow, and think itself happy if it gets a nod from a truck- 
man; itis only assurance that can expect to roll in a coach. 
Assurance forestalls opinion, and is the best passport on the 
road to preferment and consequence. Perhaps, by this time, 
you may begin to recollect a certain hopeful Eee: monk 
whom you sent capering forth from seclusion. Yes, Mr. Har- 
lequin, that wand of yours gave the impetus, and chance, and 
change, and expedients, have done the rest and made me what 
I am—no less sir, than a member of the high court of literary 
impeachment; an infallible propounder of the laws of criti- 
cism ; an oracle in the beau monde. 
‘¢ Fashion is the engine by which mind and matter are set in 
motion, from high life downwards. Coats and opinions are 
shaped by the sovereignty of the mode; authors and tailors 
are alike obedient to its dictates. You seem surprised, but 
{ assure you that baubles and top-knots have had their day, and 
now give place to the passion of bookism in the gay world. 
It would delight you to take a peep at our coteries, to see 
er of feature gathering to itself a sentimentality of mind 
rom the gently measured accents of a votary of the muses—to 
observe us of the lettered fraternity, with our peculiar propri- 
ety of manner and studied dignity of carriage, distributing de- 
lectable morceaus of sentiment and fancy, as one would deal 
cards from a pack. And to remark the deference that is every 
where paid to our order—why, sir, a roystering dandy will be 
fain to turn on his heel, and yield quiet precedence to one of 
the high literary—(this very appellation, by which our frater- 
nity are distinguished, carries a dread with it)—and a bevy of 
young dames, in full giggle, will have their animation quite 
subdued, and their pretty little countenances screwed up, ‘to 
look sensible,’ by the time he passes them in review. And 
then to mark the mild, condescending complacency of air with 
which we carry the matter out, so that even masters of cere- 
monies are brought to feel themselves honoured by our notice. 
Thus you perceive in what estimation mind is held in high life, 


and what importance is derived to those who are accounted to 
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be the upholders of its interests. And can you imagine that 
such an order would be insensible of the value of their prero- 
gative? Are they not, to a great degree, the conservators of 
public opinion? Do we not fashion it?” Truly, you do 
ashion it, and are, it would seem, the very artificers of taste. 
And yet, with all due deference to the polite, | am proné to 
believe that nature may fashion tolerably well for herself. 
Methinks there are strong tendencies in the human soul, that 
dispose it to commune with God’s works in their simplicity ; 
wide reaching perceptions, opening the intellectual being to a 
delightful sympathy with the ideal world, in all its freshness 
and grandeur; the sensibility, delicate, and pure, and native, 
as the mountain stream; the engrossing passion, awful in its 
fixedness; the active facul:y of humorous association ; the 
joyous and free spirit of merriment — “Tut! tut! Mr. Har- 
lequin, what has all this to do with the beau monde? How 
long do you suppose our fraternity could maintain its ascen- 
dency, if we encouraged gentility to run loose after such phan- 
toms? I protest you have made me nervous already. But 
we have a clever little system of management, that must keep 
all snug in the right quarter. Ah, Mr. Harlequin, you rail like 
a novice in the world, and depend on it, you would only be 
jeered at for your pains by the fashionable part of it. There 
are knowing ones of the drawing-room, as well as of the race- 
course, or the exchange. Stocks, fashions, and horse-flesh, are 
all matters for keen perspicacity and adroit contrivance. A 
fashionable philosopher must.be a practical philosopher ; that 
is, he must practise by the rules of his own school. He must 
catch the key-note of opinion, and echo the judgments of those 
who arein the secret. The despotism which fashion exercises 
over the mind, is not less unrelenting and arbitrary, than that 
to which it subjects the body and its movements. You have 
seen the savage warriors of our western wilderness. You 
have remarked their lofty port, and the elastic ease of their 
gentler movemenis, which seem to derive their charm from 
native power and subduedenergy. The graces of fashion, you 
know, are quite a different sort of thing. What beau is there 
that does not retain a lively recollection of his early days of 
nance at the shrine of the graces; the wooden stocks, skil- 
fully contrived to subdue the obstinacy of the lower muscles of 
the feet, at the hazard of dislocation to the ancles; the poise 
upon one leg, that seemed to set at defiance all the laws of 
gravitation? Who will easily forget that master-spirit of nim- 
bleness and genuflexion, under whom he first waged this war 
against the natural tendency of limb and feature : the fantastic 
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Monsieur Violon, with feet spread asunder, gliding about the 
floor like the wings of a swallow over a meadow ; and then 
how he would fiddle and fume, pitching the notes of his ire 
high above the efforts of rosin and horse-hair, as we laboured 
and floundered to bring out the measure part to the music ; 
and this doughty monsieur is a potent personage in his depart- 
ment—-he fastens habits of body upon us, which we could hard- 
ly get rid of if we would. But it is no matter—fashion devises 
a grace of her own; monsieur is her artizan, and the polite 
world are her creatures and slaves—so that nothing remains to 
the stubborn comeliness of nature, but to stalk out of gentec! 
society. So much for externals. Now for the immortal part, 
the mind. It is our province to form its carriage, as the 


dancing-master does that of the body. Minds that throw off 


tor effect faster than they can create, must necessarily be a de- 
pendent order of minds. They use literature as a necessary 
sort of ammunition for their perpetual feu-de-jois of epithet, 
and it is our business to supply the magazines. It is a part of 
our system to circumscribe the scope of natural thought, and 
by this means we have tamed down impulse into a very harm- 
less thing. In this worthy enterprise, we have put the term 
refinement to marvellous good service ; by an ingenious per- 
version of its meaning, have succeeded in crying down all pic- 
tures from rustic life, and got them to be voted shockingly vul- 
gar, and downright humour to be pronounced insufferable 
coarseness, and discarded altogether. In short, we manage to 
pervert healthful sentiment and feeling, and contrive to make 
the interests of letters synonymous with our own glorification. 
Notwithstanding all this, | freely confess to you, that my spirit 
is as far from being satisfied as ever. Experience has taught 
me, that the ambition of this world is without limits—nor will 
its promptings suffer me to repose but within the temple of 
fame itself, towards which I am bending my steps.” 

These last accents had just died upon my ear, when | found 
myself brought suddenly at a pause, as if through the power ot 
some fresh spell of enchantment. I raised my eyes, and be- 
held, full before me, a huge pile of crags, that rose and frowned aloft 
like the Rock of Gibraltar. ‘Turning for an explanation of so 
strange an appearance, | perceived that my companion had 
vanished from my side. Myriads of human beings were stir- 
ring about me, but they all seemed too intent upon some great 
concern of their own to give the slightest heed to my inquiries. 
I therefore was left to gaze in silent amazement. Upon the 
summit of the immense mount, appeared a structure of daz- 
zling brightness, Ah! thought I, that must be the temple of 
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fame, of which my friend has been speaking—so brilliant from 
afar, but so disheartening in its approaches. In truth, every 
avenue to the building seemed clogged with such numberless 
and threatening obstructions, as to be rendered nearly imprac- 
ticable; and yet multitudes were pressing forward with the 
most eager anxiety, in every direction, and struggling to ascend. 
Numbers that had gained a foothold were prevented from fur- 
ther progress by those behind, who made no scruple to seize 
upon the garments of the more successful, in the hope of being 
themselves drawn upwards. Soldiers were seen rushing for- 
ward, sword in hand, hacking their blades against insensible 
and unyielding rocks, and breaking their necks over preci- 

ices; and out-of-breath geniuses, of all sorts, might be re- 
marked halting to recruit the strength that their own unavail- 
ing impetuosity had exhausted. Some that seemed to have 
surmounted every obstacle, suddenly toppled and fell, owing 
toa natural giddiness in the head that wil] not bear height of 
position. About halfway up I noticed something in the form of 
a redoubt, which, fromits angular and pointed aspect, I made 
no doubt was the fortress of satire, of which I remembered to 
have heard. Its garrison were evidently sharp-shooters, for 
they let fly, ever and anon, barbed shafts, greatly to the annoy- 
ance and discomfiture of divers adventurers, who incautiously 
came within their range. Many ill-looking fellows were to be 
seen lurking here and there, arrayed in the livery of satire, but 
their lowering looks and envious glances betrayed them as be- 
longing to the muster-roll of spleen. They were busily employ- 
ed in sinking pit-falls to catch the unwary, and seemed to enjoy 
a malignant delight at the despair of those who fell into them : 
while the light troops that ridicule sent forth, flourished their 
banners about in easy unconcern, and appeared well content 
if they could decoy a stately aspirant into a slippery footing, 
trip up the heels of his pomposity, and enjoy a hearty laugh 
at his expense. 

But of the multitudes who essayed the ascent to the temple 
of fame, | was astonished to see how small a proportion suc- 
ceeded in reaching it. The few that arrived in safety, were 
so soon elbowed out of notice by fresh comers, that the 
presiding deity might justly be charged with ingratitude, in 
holding so lightly the trials and perils that had been encoun- 
tered in her service. But no discouragement of this nature 
seemed to operate on the crowds who sought her shrine. Not 
only was the manful exercise of every power unabatingly put 
forth to gain her sacred portals, but every device and expe- 
dient that human ingenuity could suggest was called into re- 
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quisition, in aid of the great purpose. Sundry juckless wights, 
that had grown gray in passing from one by-path to another, at 
the very foot of the gloomy approach, without having gained 
the smallest lodgment, were still undisheartened, and still che- 
rished hope. Others, whose expectations of success were 
rested on the use of stratagem, busied themselves in assidu- 
ously bringing to bear upon the grand object such means as 
their tastes and pursuits gave to their hands. Here might be 
traced the care-worn lineaments of a student, grouping care- 
fully round, and arranging, with mathematical precision, num- 
bers of musty folios into the form of a solid pyramid, in the 
hope of at last reaching the temple from its top. There you 
might remark the more summary movement of an impatient 
spirit bent upon reaching it by means ofa kite, constructed for 
the purpose, of his own manuscripts, and decorated with bobs 
stolen from his neighbours. Among other strange instances, | 
espied my tottering old virtuoso, striving to beat down the fortress 
of satire by a galvanic battery, and trying to bribe the skir- 
mishers of ridicule with ancient coins. | would fain have 
watched the event of the old enthusiast’s demonstrations, but 
my attention was called off in another direction by a bustling 
noise that arose from the throng, resembling the ribald stir at- 
tendant on a procession of mountebanks through a fair. In 
the centre of the busy groupe, was to be seen something not 
unlike gaudy hangings, or fanciful tapestry, carelessly flung 
together. As I fastened my attention more closely upon the 
strange mass, it began to develope itself, displaying to more ad- 
vantage a succession of brilliant colours, and gradually assu- 
ming a globular form. While ruminating on the probable na- 
ture of this singular apparition, | was not a little startled by a 
low whisper, breathed into my very ear, and putting to me the 
question, ‘“‘ whether by any process of chemistry the mere ex- 
halations of vanity could be converted into an inflating gas, 
and used to better advantage in gaining the temple of fame, 
than such a structure of solid material as that against which my 
back reclined?” ‘The sudden turn of my head, produced by 
so abrupt an appeal, brought my face full in contact with a 
sharp weasel visage, peering from between a pair of shoulders, 
that | was instantly sensible could belong to no other man li- 
ving than Will Wrenchcharter. Seated, after the fashion of a 
Turk, not, however, upon a downy cushion, but upon a pedes- 
tal of money bags, Will’s person was brought into a parallel 
line with my head—a position which seemed every way adapt- 
ed to the convenience of leisurely dialogue. But Will admo- 
nished me, with the solemnity of Hamlet's ghost, to be brief in 
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my reply, for that bis journey lay upwards, (unlike the ghost in 
this respect, however,) and that having now completed his 
foundation, he should proceed more rapidly, and be soon out of 
ear-shot. And his actions verified his words—for he straight- 
way began feeding his pile most unsparingly with bundles of 
paper, bearing the stamp of bank tokens—these, as he trampled 
them under his feet, lifted him higher and higher, at the same 
time giving to his whole figure and action very much the ap- 

arance of a farmer stacking cornstalks. So that deeming. 
indeed, that he must soon escape beyond the reach of interro- 
gatory, | demanded an explanation of the singular appeal he 
had made to my chemical skill. But the answer that came 
down was rendered inarticulate by distance—the sentences 
seemed broken in the fall; and in gathering up the fragments, 
I could make little other than incoherences of them, in which 
the words “ votaries of fashion,” “ vanity lighter than air,” 
“turning commodity to account,” were scattered here and 
there. Seeing me at fault, Will was stil! intent upon illustra- 
ting his meaning by gestures, and by dint of signals, he fairly 
enforced my attention back to the point from which he had at 
first been the means of diverting it. 1 now perceived how idle 
had been my former conclusions ; that which I had mistaken 
for loose hangings and tapesiry, was no other than the mate- 
rials of an immense balloon, which now swelled aloft in proud 
rotundity of distention. But what was my surprise, when I 


beheld my oid friend of the cowl and cloister borne conspicu- ~ 


ously forward over the heads of a gay muititude, and seated 
gracefully in the car. The cords were cast loose—it began 
to ascend—bravo! bravo!——but no, it cannot penetrate 
the purer regions of the upper atmosphere ? it sticks fast, 
a fair mark for the shafts of satire and the missiles of ridi- 
cule. What will become of my old companion—would that 
he were again the spider that [ first knew him—he might then 
follow the course of some sun-beam, and find safety in insigni- 
ficance. But here the current of my concern was drawn into a 
new channel. A rude shove from behind, and the gruff tones 
of a voice, which | instinctively recognised as that of a bailiff, 
warned me to give space. I turned, and lo! the unrelenting 
majesty of the law had already laid its clutches upon the very 
key-stone of Will Wrenchcharter’s hopes ; in another instant 
the whole frail edifice was afloat in dire disorder! Had the 
combined vaults of a Kentucky relief-system burst forth in one 
eruption, such clouds of spurious currency could hardly have 
darkened the atmosphere. * A mock snow-storm at the theatre 
was a fool to it. The tinkling of coin was scarce audible for 
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the rustling of paper; and while I stood bemoaning the fate of 
poor Will, to my utter astonishment, down he came, tumbling 
amidst the litter of his own ruin, unhurt and undismayed. 

“It was the last ounce that broke the camel’s back ;”’ and a 
last sentence may exhaust the reader’s patience. Whether it 
were that the courteous minister who presides over slumber, 
becoming wearied and worn by the numerous wild and un- 
seemly phantoms that had encroached upon the quiet of his 
watch, did not, in a pet, beat up the quarters of Reason for a 
relief of guard ; or whether Queen Mab, alarmed for the con- 
sequences of her mischievous pranks, might not (after the 
fashion of a robber, who sets fire to a house to escape detec- 
tion) have given me a rousing tweak, as she took her flight, 
{ will not pretend to determine. All I can say is, that I open- 
ed my eyes, and in a slight trepidation thrust my hands into my 
pockets—not a scrip of Will Wrenchcharter’s spurious cur- 
rency is there to be found—so that | have nothing left but to 
withdraw my hands again from my pockets, and gather to my- 
self what comfort I may from the conviction that nothing has 
chanced to disturb their wonted emptiness. O. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE ATHENEUM MAGAZINE. 


GeENTLEMEN—I enclose you an attempt at translation, which 
you may use at your pleasure. It is a version of part of the 


fragment of Angelo Poliziano, composed for the tournament of 


Julian de Medici, celebrated as one of the most classical 
poems of the fifteenth century. As such, it has received the ap- 
probation of all intelligent critics, from Paulus Jovius, the con- 
temporary of the author, to the elegant English biographer of 
Lorenzo de Medici. The merit of the writer consists by no 
means in his originality ; his production is a mere canto of the 
beauties of the ancient poets, and in particular of Ovid and 
Virgil. But the felicity with which he has transplanted them 
is singular, and the propriety of their combination is wonder- 
ful. He may be compared, as a great modern Greek scholar 
has been, to a statuary, who selects from the works of the old 
masters different minute subjects of imitation, and produces 
from them all a perfect whole. 

From reading Politian’s rhymes, | was led to translate them; 
and found it, 1 can assure you, no easy experiment. The 
structure of his verse, and terseness of his style, require a 
translation in almost every instance of line for line, preserving 
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the metre of the ottava rima. If you are disposed to criticise 
my verses, | advise you to try your own hands at a translation of 
the original, before you express any unqualified sentence of 
condemnation. If the author was only in his fifteenth year 
when he composed the fragment from which they are render- 
ed, (and such is the evidence afforded by his cotemporaries,) 
he ranks high among the prodigies of premature intellect, 
which have occasionally appeared in the world; far beyond 
Pope, even in the power of imitation ; and happier than most 
of those who are recorded for the precocity of their talents, 
in securing to himself the efficient patronage of cn illustrious 
family of princes, under whose auspices he flourished, and after 
whose declension he is said, by some writers, to have died, 
from melancholy and regret for their loss. 


THE GARDEN OF VENUS. 


From the First Book of the Stanzas of Angelo Poliziano, com- 
menced on occasion of the Tournament of Julian de Medici. 


Now aid me of this realm of bliss to tell, 
Fair Erato! whose name and Love’s are one : 
Thou, albeit chaste, alone secure mayest dwell 
Within the reaim of Venus and her son; 
Thou, sole, art mistress of the amorous shell ; 
Love often chants with thee in unison ; 
And while his fatal quiver harmless lies, 
Awakes thy lute’s enchanting harmonies. 


A pleasant mount o’erlooks the Cyprian isle, 
Which, when th’ horizon glows with earliest day, 
Beholds the seven horns of the ancient Nile; 
Along its steeps no mortal foot may stray ; 
Upon the summit of its towering pile, 
A fair green hill o’ertops a meadow gay, 
Where wanton airs with flowers are dallying still, 
And the young herbage with soft tremors fill. 


Walls of bright gold its farthest borders gird, 
With a thick hedge of choice and graceful trees : 
*Mid the fresh foliage. many an amorous bird 
Chants all day long his tender melodies ; 
Soft is the sound of murmuring waters heard, 
Welling from fountains twain, whose properties 
Are two-fold ; sweet and bitter are their waves. 
And therein Love his golden arrows laves. 
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Nor ever is that eternal garden’s hue 
Whitened with the young frost, or sheeted snow : 
There icy Winter never dare’ break through, 
Nor surly winds on herb or blossom blow ; 
Nor years their changing quarters ever knew ; 
But laughing Spring fails not her smile to show ; 
F lings her wild golden tresses on the air, 
And weaves with thousand flowers her chaplet fair. 


Love’s brethren on the banks, a wicked fry, 
Whose arrows teach the vulgar herd to feel, 

With clamours shrill and childhood’s frolic cry. 
Sharpen their bolt-heads with malicious zeal : 

While Picesare and Deceit are ever nigh, 

To turn the handle of the cruel wheel : 

False Hope and vain Desire attend thereon, 

And with the sparkling fountain wet the stone. 


And pleasing Fear and timorous Delight 
Together go ; sweet Quarrels, sweeter Peace ; 
The Tears, their bosoms sad o’erflowing quite, 
Therewith the bitter streamlet’s tide increase ; 
Uneasy Love, exanimate Afiright, 
To pine with Care and Sickness never cease ; 
Sleepless Suspicion every corner spies, 


And bounding Joy through the mid pathway flies. 


Pleasure with Beauty revels in deep bliss ; 
Content flits by, while Anguish sits to mourn ; 

Blind Error strays now here, now there amiss ; 
Mad Fury’s cheeks by his own hands are torn ; 

Sad Penitence, her crime too late who sees, 
Flings herself on the earth in mood forlorn ; 

Cruelty wades in blood, with fell delight, 

And fierce Despair the fatal noose makes tight. 


Demurely silent Fraud, forced Merriment, 
Sly Signals, couriers from the heart that fly ; 

The Glances, gazing with fond looks intent, 
Spreading their nets to snare the unwary try ; 

Weeping, her brow upon her palm low bent, 
Stands with her company of Sorrows nigh ; 


And here and there bounds reckless in her glee, 


License, from every rule and measure free. 
Vor. Ti. 61 
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Intelligence. 


Such is the army which thy children lead, 
All-beauteous Venus, mother of the Loves! 
Zephyr in softest dew bathes all the mead, 
Shedding a thousand perfumes as he moves ; 
Lily and rose and violet succeed 
His kisses, blossoming where’er he roves ; 
The field its rich attire with wonder views, 
Its white, cerulean, and vermilion hues. 


The virgin bud looks down with modest dread, 
Her infant beauty trembling to disclose ; 
Her bosom to the solar blaze to spread, 
Brilliant and laughing seeks the full blown rose ; 
In emerald gems this hides her timid head ; 
This at the lattice ber fair promise shows ; 
This languid in the o’erpowering ardour faints, 
And with rich tints the beauteous herbage paints. 


Dawn rears fresh violets still, with tender care, 
Of white, of yellow, and of purple dies ; 
Sad Hyacinthus shows his legend there ; 
_ Narcissus in the lymph his image spies: 
In vestal robe, with purple border fair, 
Pale Clytic to the sun still turns her eyes ; 
Adonis of his woes the tale resumes ; 
Crocus his three tongues shows ; Acanthus joyous blooms. 


Such glories new the opening Spring hath shed 
On earth’s glad bosom since the world arose ; 
Above the green hills lifts its lofty head, 
And tangled locks against the sun that close : 
Shading beneath its warm boughs overspread 
A living fount that ever freshly flows ; 
With its cool wave, so tranquil and so clear. 
That aye distinct its liquid depths appear. 


*¥ * * * 


* 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Mrs. Heman’s Poems.—A volume of Mrs. Heman’s poetry is 
about to be published in Boston, for the benefit of that lady.— 
For this purpose, the League of the Alps, with several other po- 
ems, some of which have never before been published, have been 
forwarded by the author, in manuscript, to Professor Norton, of 
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Cambridge, who has undertaken to superintend the publication. 
The editor proposes toadd to these pieces a selection from such of 
her poems as have already appeared. The volume will containat 
least four hundred pages, printed on fine paper, and will be put 
to subscribers at two dollars and fifty cents. We cannot but feel 
a strong desire for the success of this work, not only on account 
of its owa merits, but for the pleasure it would give us to sec 
conveyed to the author some substantial tribute of the respect 
in which we of this hemisphere hold her writings. Indeed, it is 
almost impossible that it should not meet with a favourable re- 
ception. The work of selecting and arranging the contents of 
the volume could not be in better hands ; and they will include 
some of the most beatiful lyrics in our language. 


Mrs. Barbauld’s Works.—A selection of Mrs. Barbauld’s wri- 
tings, including her posthumous works, and such others as are 
most scarce in this country, have just been printed in this city, 
and are now ready for publication. 


Elegant Extracts.—Dr. Percival has undertaken to revise 
Walker’s edition of Elegant Extracts, and to make additional 
selections from the late English writers, and also from American 
works. The first volume has alre dy appeared in Boston. 


Northern Travelier.—A. T. Goodrich, of this city, will pub- 
lish early the present month, a new and enlarged edition of the 
Northern Traveller, or a Guide to the Springs, Lakes and Falls, 
with twenty-four maps and views. Price $2,50. 





Colour, compiled by A-Moitt, has just been published in this city. 
It is a collection of examples of good conduct, among that un- 
fortunate and depressed race of people. These have been col- 
lected with an excellent intention ; and ifa little painsare taken 
to put this book into the hands of those for whom it was design- 
ed, it will probably do more good than many works of higher pre- 
tensions. 


Worcester’s Elements of History.—A book called Elements of 
History, Ancient and Modern, with Historical Charts. byJ.E.Wor- 
cester, has lately been published by Cummings. Hilliard, & Co. 
of Boston. We should have been glad, had our limits enabled 
us to give a more extended notice of this work, which seems to 
us excellently well calculated for the purpose of education, as 


Anecdotes of Persons of Colour.—A book with the title of 
Biographical Sketches and Interesting Anecdotes of Persons of 
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well as of great value asa book of reference. The charts and 
tables are compiled with great appearance of diligence and in- 
genuity. ‘They consist ofa general chart of history ; a table of 
ancient chronology, another of modern chronology ; a table of 
the sovereigns of Europe; a chronological, genealogical and 
historical chart of England. and another of France ; a chart of 
American history ; achart of biography, anda chart of mythology. 


Miss Bailie’s New Drama.—This lady, it is said, is about to 
publish a drama, in three acts, entitled, The Martyr. 


Persian Education.—Prince Abbas Mirza has issued a firman 
authorizing Mr. Wolfe, an English missionary, to open a school 
in the city of Tauris. 


Increase of Longevity.—F rom an essay of Mr. Fourier, of the 
French Academy of Sciences, it appears, that formerly out of 
100 infants who were born in France, 50 died within the first 
two years, but at present only 38,4. This difference is sup- 
posed to be attributable to vaccination, and to the improvement 
in the condition of the poor. In all the other stages of life, the 
comparison is in favour of the present day. Formerly, of 100 
children, 55,°, died before they reached 10 years of age ; now, 
only 43,7, die within that time. Formerly, only 21,5, men out 
of 100 arrived at the age of fifty ; now, 32,5, arrive at that age. 
Formerly, only 15 out of 100 attained the age of sixty ; now, itis 
computed that 24 attain that age. Formerly, one individual 
died annually out of 30; now, only one dies annually out of 39. 
The number of births also diminishes. At present, only one 
takes place annually among 30 persons, while formerly one took 

lace in 25. A similar diminution occurs in marriages. For- 
merly, the calculation was one in 111 persons; now, it is only 
onein135. The fertility of marriages has not, however, alter- 
ed: the average product of each union is nearly four children. 
Although it thus appears that there are in proportion to the po- 
pulation fewer marriages, and fewer children born than former- 
ly, yet the population rapidly increases, because agreater number 
of children become adults, and because a greater number of 
adults live to old age. This increase of population, however, 
itself, occasions a depravation of morals, by being an obstacle 
to marriage. The number of foundlings in France has been 
tripled since 1780.—The following table shows the movement 
of the population in France at the two periods of 1780 and 
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1825; the first being calculated at an average of 10 years, and 
the second at an average of 8. 
In 1780. In 1825. 
Population, . . . 24,800,000 . . . 30,400,000 
Deaths, .. . . 818,499 .. . . 761,230 
Bt 5 3d: 9% <6 te SOB BERS 0:5 Sxcerde. SOOT DTS 
Marriages, . . . 213,770 . . « « « 224,570 
Natural Children, . . 20,840 . - 75,760 


MIND. 


Say, of this beautiful and glorious earth, 
Wherefore is Man the lord, creation’s heir, 
And ruler over all its visible things ? 

The gift it is of the unsearchable God, 

Who breathed in him Mind’s lofty attribute, 
And bade him, proud of his own being, claim 
Kindred with heaven, an offspring of the skies. 


Man hath no peer on this majestic globe! 
Behold, in his high tower he sits to view, 
Through the gay watches of the wakeful night, 
The beautiful republics of the skies. 

He sees suns, spheres, and planets, traverse air, 
Bound in one firm harmonious accord, 

Each in its devious orbit wheeling slow, 

A grand confederacy of shining worlds. 

Their wise economy he reads, their laws, 

The causes also of all hidden things ; 
Wherefore the various seasons come and go, 
Each in its due time welcome on the earth: 
And wherefore the alternate day and night. 

He takes the elements in his daring grasp, 

To analyze their properties and powers. 

A conjuror, he wields his rod in heaven, 

And lures the fearful lightning from the cloud, 
Its habitation in the troubled skies, 

To visit, like a fairy thing, the earth. 

He proudly traverses the ocean surge, 

The illimitable waste of waters wild, 

Secure midst perils. Nay: with bold resolve, 
His steps go down in the mysterious deep, 
Where the gem stares out the dead mariner’s skull. 
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And waves the sea-fan o’er his scattered limbs. 
Adventurous still, he spreads his wings on high, 
Piercing the blue fields in his airy car, 
And looks with conscious pride upon the scene, 
A peopled universe beneath him spread. 
Beckoned by science o’er earth’s bounds remote, 
He spreads discovery’s sail, nor stays his course, 
Where the ice mountains bar the Arctic seas. 
He bends o’er Asia’s desolate steppes his way, 
Where, like a mountain seen through the far mist. 
In silent majesty the elephant stands. 
, O’er Afric’s burning sands, with resolute heart, 
Slow with the toiling caravan he toils, 
i And bows, while the sirocco sweeps in wrath ; 
Or cherishes at night his blazing fire, 
While the dread lion pours on his roused ear 
The prolonged thunders of his fearful rear. 
He floats on Oronoco’s tide his bark, 
| And the fierce flashing of the jaguar’s eyes 
| Marks through the vista of the leafy wood ; 
Or on the shore, the hideous crocodile, 
Intent on prey, with ravenous jaws distent : 
Or by Superior’s waves, Manito’s realms, 
With the red man he tracks the prairies drear, 
To mark the characters of savage life. 
Whate’er of beautiful in nature is, 
Or of sublime, he goes abroad to scan. 
O’er Etna’s crater, with firm eye, he bends, 
And views the hell of elements beneath, 
Fearless of harm. Where the white Alps arise, 
He makes his footing in the iceberg’s steep, 
And hears the roaring avalanche, which spreads 
Thunders in air, and horror through the vale. 
Where pours Niagara his wealth of waves, 
Upwards his rapt and wondering gaze he casts. 
And reads its glowing poetry sublime, 
Written on earth and heaven, by God’s own hand! 



































How in his proud perfections man is great! 
The story of all time, since earth arose, 
And gay the morning stars sang joy, is his. 
Lo! at his call they throng, whose names outlive 
Their votive marbles and their perished dust, 
‘The worthies of old times, a gallant host— 

The living hold communion with the dead! 














Mind. A83 


The dead! the good and great of earth ne’er die— 
Their bodies go down in the quiet dust, 

But their great spirits survive their glorious deeds, 
And high imaginings, throughout all time. 

They visit earth, not with their grave-clothes on, 
And loaded with a cumbrous mass of flesh, 

But as ideal beings, from heaven sent down, 

To hold high converse with congenial minds ! 


Mind is the godlike attribute of man! 
Lo! at the sculptor’s quick Ithuriel touch, 
Forth from the quarry leaps the dormant stone, 
Instinct with life, and mocks the gazer’s eye. 
ain at his heart-strings Laocoon feels 
The tugging agony—again on earth, 
In manly beauty young Apollo breathes, 
While dreadful joy dilates his restless eye— 
Venus for earth again leaves Jove’s own mount, 
And fills the fragrant atmosphere with bliss. 
Oh! for a spark of his, the fire-thief’s spoil, 
To kindle life in yon expressive stone, 
And prove love is not all a poet’s dream! 


Mind is the godlike attribute of man! 
Lo! as the gifted artist waves his wand, 
From the gay canvass starts the various groupe, 
Splendid illusion, of remembered men, 
The beings, who have sought their rest in earth. 
Waked by his skill, new other scenes arise, 
Nature in all its gay varieties, 
Earth in its beauty, ocean in its storms, 
Day’s brilliant glories, and night’s soft repose, 
Cheerful with all its myriads of stars. 
On the groupe canvass, animate with life, 
The mind’s creation in its inspired mood, 
Who can gaze long, whose quick breath doth not fail, 
Whose heart grow faint with feeling’s pure excess ! 


Mind is the godlike attribute of man! 
Fen as the prophet in the arid wild 
Smote the dull rock, which gave its waters forth, 
And awe-struck Israel gazed upon the sight— 
Thus by high reason waked, the mind instinct, 
Pours its rich sparkling streams upon the earth, 
And the world looks with holy wonder on. 
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Mind. May. 


With tongue inspired, and animated mien, 

The eloquent man subdues each stubborn heart, 
Excites the cold, the ardent soul restrains, 

Calls from the grave the smile, the gay the tear, 
Wakes patriot fervours in each noble breast, 
And wins the hushed and list’ning multitude. 
Leaving all earth and earthly things behind, 
Through the bright zodiac of lofty thoughts, 
The poet ranges, with blest lyre in hand, 
Attuned to harmony—some heavenly power 
Inspires the music of his ravishing lay, 

E’en as the sun who rose from ocean’s arms, 
Woke pleasant sounds from Memnon’s a 86 one ! 


END OF THR SECOND VOLUME. 
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